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THE RETURN FROM MEXICO 


“ They return—they return— 
They return no more!” 


War is always terrible! Its depopulated fields, its 
slaughtered thousands, and its demoralizing tenden- 
cies, render it, even in the justest cause, a thing for 
humanity to weep over. 

This nation has just emerged from a contest in 
which victory has everywhere attended its arms. A 
part of those who were actively engaged in it, we 
have just seen returning to their homes, honorably 
discharged from service. Of these, some bring back 
the reputation of heroic deeds, such as would not 
disgrace the brightest page of history. Others arrive, 
however, disfigured, or maimed for life. But how 
many have never returned at all! 

What a contrast between the return of the living 
anddead! The one comes back, with brows wreathed 
with victory, and steps attended by military pomp; 
but the other’is brought home in sadness, in silence, 
in tears. Each has fought with equal bravery, yet 
how dissimilar the result! We might record the 
names of a host who have returned with elevated 
rank and high military reputations; but what a crowd 
of the illustrious dead we should have to place in the 
balance against them. There was Vinton, the ac- 
complished gentleman, the sincere Christian—there 
was Ringgold, the Bayard of the army—there was 
Garland, and Twiggs, and Graham, and Scott, and a 
hundred others. But, contenting ourselves with the 
simple tale of one of those who'fell, we shall leave 
the imagination of our readers to supply the story of 
the rest. . 

C was an only son, and the last male scion of 
his house. High-spirited, generous, and in all things 
noble, he was the stay and hope of his surviving 
parent. At the proper age he was placed in the 
Academy of West Point, for his ancestors had been 

diers in the Revolution, and his earliest dream of 

mbition been to make himself worthy of their name. 
He grew up, in this institution, the pride of his class, 
Athletic in frame, and vigorous in intellect, he 
excelled alike in manly exercises as in a scholar’s 
acquirements. He graduated in 1S—, and was bre- 
vetted a lieutenant. 

His command was one that allowed him to be much 
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: at home, and here he met his cousin, an orphan girl, 
to whom his father had given a home. Amiable, ac- 
complished and beautiful, she unconsciously won his 

affections, as he did hers, and their mutual love was 
blessed by the aged parent. The young soldier’s cup 

¢ of happiness was already filled to the brim, when the 
war with Mexico began, and he was ordered, with 
his regiment, to the seat of hostilities. He was to 
have been married in a few months; but now all this 
was suspended. Still he was full of eager anticipa- 
tions of the future. Oh! little did he know his fate. 

Who shall describe the eagerness with which his 

betrothed bride, and his gray-haired sire now watched 

$ for intelligence from the seat of war? Who shall 

{picture the agony of suspense with which they 

$ waited for the lists of killed and dangerously wounded 
after every general action, or the breathless terror 
with which they hurried from name to name, fearing 
every moment to find his. The rejoicing crowd, 
whose huzzas shook the streets outside, little dreamed 
of what was going on in that old mansion. Several 
battles had now occurred, and he was still unharmed. 
so that, at last, their fears grew less poignant. The 

§ war, too, was thought to be nearly over, and they 
began to speculate on his probable speedy return. 
Suddenly, with the news of a great victory, came 
intelligence of his death. 

He had fallen, indeed, at the head of his column— 
but what solace was this to his broken-hearted 
family! He had died with heroic words upon his 

2 lips—but could this reanimate his lifeless clay now? 
One wild shriek burst from his affianced bride, as she 
read the awful intelligence, and then she fell fainting 
to the floor. The emotion of his parent, though less 
violently exhibited, was not less fearful. The hope 

of his declining years, the only child of his sainted 
wife, the last representative of his ancient line, was 
no more; and, as the thought came over his memory, 
he groaned in bitterness, and, with Job, wished he 

had never been born. 

They had talked of the return of their young hero 
—well, he came—but in how different a guise from 

$ what they had expected! He came with no prancing 
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steed, amid the brilliant panoply of war; but borne ; they enter that old hall to indulge their grief. His 
in his coffin, he entered his father’s house for the } affianced bride flung herself at the foot of the coilin, 
last time. The sound of the dead march attended ) which shook under her convulsive sorrow. His sire 
him, and not the bold triumphal music they had ; buried his face, in like manner, at the head. And 
looked for: and tears, instead of smiles, met him at} the soldier’s favorite dog cowered by his side, ex- 
the threshold. pressing, by that attitude, his grief. 

They laid him in the old wainscotted chamber, the $ The hour of agony that ensued passes our power 1 
same room where his grandsire, with his sword 5 tell. But the mourners had one comfort amid thei 
across him, had lain in state: and crowds poured in § sorrow—like the lamented Vinton, he, for whom 
from the broad street to gaze on the dead man’s face, they wept, had died a Christian. This thought, at 


and see the honorable wound by which he had fallen. § last, brought consolation, and enabled his sire to say, 
But oh! what sulace was all this to the crushed hearts {as he clasped his aged hands, and looked up, with 
that saf’desolate in the neighboring apartment. } streaming eyes, to heaven, 

As evening drew on the crowds departed, and the ; “The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
bereaved were left to weep alone. Then only did ' away—blessed be the name of the Lord!” 


MADELINE. 


D. ANDERSON. 


No duty but can bring to tiee 
From thy full stores of purity 

A truthfulness and energy 

As deep and lasting, Madeline— 
As only those can feel and know, 
Who like to thee live in the glow, 
That Love and Charity bestow 
On the true-hearted, Madeline. 


Tuy home was by tie singing stream, 
On which all golden shadows gleam, 
Like sun and shade upon a dream, 
When first I saw thee, Madeline ; 

No Dove was purer, none so pure, 
And life’s rich font was deep and sure, 
Within a faith that must endure, 

Till life shall leave thee, Madeline. 


Thou hast no taint of worldliness, 
That downwards on high spirits press, 
And crush the flowers of gentleness, 
E’en in their budding, Madeline ; 
That shut the heart in chill and drear, 
With clouds of bitterness and fear, 
And turn to ice each gushing tear, 
For erring nature, Madeline. 


Thou art a child of nature’s choice, 

It speaks within thy winning voice, 

In tones that make the heart rejoice, 
Whien listening to thee, Madeline; 

A simple, modest, guileless one, 

Whose heart like flowers beneath the sun 
Breaths out its richest gifts upon 

The world’s rude pathway, Madeline. 


A host of gentle memories 

Of deep forgivingness arise, 

Within the beaming of thine eyes, 
That swell with kindness, Madeline, 
Outgiving all of love and truth, 

Of modest prudency and Ruth, 

That hope could fashion for a youth, 
Sunful of promise, Madeline. 


There is no form of wretchedness, 

No care for Love to watch and bless, 
With its own rays of happiness, 

So pure and peaceful, Madeline— 

But finds thee near with word and deed, 
A friend amid the bitterest need, 

To pour upon the hearts that bleed, 

A tide of comfort, Madeline. 


From out the fountain of thy heart, 

With impu!se wild as archer’s dart, 

The streams of tenderness outstart, 

So bright and star-like, Madeline ; 

Upbearing on their mountain tide, 

Those whom the world has scourged and tried 
And deeply have their garments dyed, 

In bitter waters, Madeline. 


A soul all quick to sympathize, 

A nature truthful to those ties, 

That raise our wishes to the skies, 

Are thine to fulness, Madeline— 

Too high for nothing that may bring, 
Peace in the shadow of its wing; 
Something to which the poor may cling— 
And find a shelter, Madeline. 


But still thou canst amid the wrong, 
Hear murmurs of that spirit-song, 
With which that earnest-hearted throng 
Claim kindred with thee, Madeline; 
Can see their foot-prints on the shore, 
Untouched amid the breaker’s roar, 
Firm as the souls that’s gone before 
And pure as thine is, Madeline. 


A creature reaching to the stars, 

Yet stooping to remove the bars 

Of iron want, against which jars 

The world’s high-souled Madeline,— 
Those beacon lights that shine along, 
Life’s ocean-way with beams as strong 
As truth when armed ’gainst the wrong, 
Sheds from her altars Madeline. 
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KATE LEE’S EXPERIENCE IN FLIRTING. 


EY CLARA MORETON. 


CHAPTER I. 5 where their towering tops touched the ceiling, and 
Ir was a busy, bustling day at Glenwood, yet a } enveloped in deep shade the nook beyond. The 
very happy day withal, for the sky was cloudless, ; seats were moss-covered, with here and there a shell 
and though it was the beginning of September, it was § imbedded, and the walls were hung with forest dra- 
as warm and sunny as in June. All over the village, pery. 
from Pine Hill to Hazlewood brook, children were To complete the enchantment of the scene, a sound 
running toand fro, bearing bouquets of dahlias, many- i of dropping water was heard from the darkest corner, 
; and when the pine boughs were parted, the gleaming 
These treasures were all deposited in the town-hall, light fell upon a moss-surrounded basin, where gold 
where the young ladies of the village were busily fish were sporting. Every one knew that the only 
engaged in re-arranging them, and placing them in } gold fish in Glenwood belonged to Dr. Bertwood’s 
vases on the long tables that stretched the whole } son, but there were many who did not know that 
length of the room on either side, and which were } Harry Bertwood planned and made that gipsey’s cave 
already filled to profusion with frosted cakes, wreath- } for the veriest little gipsey in all Glenwood. They 
surrounded pyramids, and towers of luscious looking ) thought it strange that such a book-worm as he should 
fruit. interest himself so much about the fair; and it cer- 

Down the centre of the hall, another row of tables } tainly was a rather remarkable proceeding; for the 
extended, and these were tastefully arranged with ) year before Harry had called the association a non- 
every imaginable article of needle-work, from the ) sensical aflair, and did not even honor the meetings 
beautifully embroidered ottoman covers, to the plain } with his presence. There were some among them 
gingham sun-bonnet of a child. Festoons of ground ) who remembered that Kate Lee had not then returned 
pine and wild flowers hung from the chandeliers § from boarding-school, and putting that with the fact 
above, and the upper part of the windows and the } that Kate was to be the fortune-teller, and that Harry 
pillars were wreathed with similar decorations. had shown an uncommon fondness for ladies’ society 

Between the two doors which gave ingress and $ ever since his return from Brooklyn, they ceased to 
egress to and from the saloon, stood another table, } marvel! at the time spent upon the grotto, and only 
wider, but not more than one fourth as long as the | wondered if Kate would treat him as indifferently as 
others, and on this dolls of various shapes and sizes } she had all her other admirers. 

—rabbit pin-cushions—barking dogs—noisy cats— 3 The day was fast wearing away, when Miss Bel- 
humming tops, and toys of all descriptions, lay in } lamy, the president of the association, announced that 
loving contiguity. Above, in large letters of ever- } all arrangements for the evening were finished, and 
green, was traced on a white ground, “Fair of the ? those present were requested to retire from the hall, 
Benevolent Association.”” Opposite the Northern } and prepare themselves for their evening’s duty. Miss 
entrance door curtains of blue worsted damask, and ? Bellamy then crossed over to the fortune-teller’s cave 
white muslin, were looped up with tasselled cords on } where Kate Lee was standing, half hidden by a large 
either side, revealing to the thirsty, the cool looking } bunch of the pine tree, and arranging some of the 
apparatus of a soda-fountain, and piles of plates and } smaller boughs. 

spoons awaiting their burdens of iced creams. Ad- ‘Well, Katrine,” said she, as she approached, 
joining this was a raised platform, hung with wreaths } “have you already commenced your divinings, or 
of green, and festooned to the opposite walls on either } are you breathing some wierd spell to consecrate 
side. your grotto?” 

The snowy muslin of the curtains hung in graceful ‘‘Neither one nor thé other, Mag, but 1 am half 
folds concealing the interior, but in gilt letters on a ) regretting my acceptance of the part allotted to me; 
placard above, the post-office, and the office of the ; for I understand we are to have a fine band of music 
Glenwood Telegraph were designated. The remain- } to promenade by, and here I shall be confined to my 
ing corner of the room was as wild looking a place ) den, while you will be skipping from one part of the 
as one might find in a days’ ramble in the pine woods § saloon to the other; but it is toe late for regrets, so 
that skirt the Eastern part of the village. The girls { come along, Maggie, or we shall be locked in—Mr. 
could have no credit in planning and arranging that { Bertwood, my bonnet, if you please.” 
grotto-like place, for the mimic rocks half covered Again the pine boughs parted, and a young man of 
with green moss that formed the arching doorway, } noble bearing stood in their presence. His hair hung 
was all the work of one pair of hands; and that same { in masses of short, waving curls about a forehead 
pair cut from the forest two nearly half grown pine } white as the purest marble. The strong inteliect that 
trees, and had them conveyed, with much difficulty, } dwelt within gleamed from the dark grey eyes, while 
to be sure, but with final success, tothe mimic grotto, ) the large aquiline nose, and haughty curve of the 


colored zelias, and scarlet, white and crimson phlox. 
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expression which the masses of curls and delicacy 
of complexion might otherwise have given it. His 
hands and feet were small almost to a fault, but were 
perfect in their contour, and his whole bearing was 
that of a gentleman as he stepped from the shade, and § 
with mock gravity bowed to the surprised Miss Bel- § 
lamy. 

‘‘Why, Harry, is that you?” she said, “we have 
missed you for the last half hour—but see, they are 
threatening to lock us in.” 

“Yes, and it is quite time that the doors were 
closed, for it wants but an hour of our re-assem- 
bling,” replied Harry; then turning to Kate, he said 
in a lower tone— 

**Your leghorn, Miss Lee, I am sorry to say, has 
dropped into the water, and as it was owing to my 
carelessness, how shall I atone for it?” 

‘*‘My poor, unfortunate bonnet! Oh, it is too pro- 
voking; but it must be dried immediately, for I must 
have it to wear to-night.” 

Harry bent his head, passed under the arch, and 
soon returned with a very rueful countenance, bear- 
ing in one hand the mutilated leghorn, which plainly 
showed that it had not oniy been dropped in, but had 
been taking a course of hydropathics. 

‘Oh, my bonnet is ruined—garland and all—and 
I should not care so much, but there is not another 
leghorn in the whole village large enough for me to 
wear—so you see, Margaret, I can’t be gipsey to- 
night.” 

‘You must, Kate, bonnet or no bonnet—there is no 
one to take your place; but I am sure it was very 
careless in you to hang it over the water.” 

“It was my carelessness, Miss Margaret,” inter- 
rupted Bertwood. 

“Well, if I was Kate, I would not speak to you 
once during the evening,” replied Miss Bellamy. 

‘“‘T am subject to her majesty’s orders,” said Harry, 
bending one knee, and proffering the dripping leghorn, 
‘but I sincerely hope my punishment will not be so 
severe.” 

Catharine took her dripping leghorn, and holding it 
at arm’s length, passed down the hall, followed by her 
companions. They parted at the entrance, and Kate 
hurried across the park through the shaded yard into 
the house, and then went directly up the staircase to 
her room. There, upon the bed, was laid out her ( 
dress for the evening, and as she cast her eyes upon 
the ruined bonnet, she exclaimed—‘ oh, had it not 
been for his provoking carelessness, my dress would ¢ 
have been complete,” then raising her voice as she $ 
stepped back to the stairs, she cried, ‘Julia, come ¢ 
here this moment.” The sound of quick footsteps $ 


mouth, relieved the face from that effeminency | 
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where they came from,” said Kate Lee, pettishly, 
pushing the band-box away from her with her slip- 
pered foot. Julia’s lips moved, but there came ail 
audible sound. She evidently thought that if her 
mistress could resist Mr. Travers’ attractions, she 
never would love, and a look of mingled disappoint- 
ment and reaction settled upon her face. She has- 
tened to arrange Catharine’s glossy curls, and turning 
around for the dress of velvet, which lay beside them 
on the bed, she espied the ruined leghorn. 

‘‘Oh! Miss Catharine, your bonnet—your beautiful 
bonnet !—how did you get it so wet?” 

‘““Why, Jule, it was through the greatest piece of 
carelessness I ever heard of. Harry Bertwood hung 
it over the water, and it dropped in, and must have 
soaked half an hour or more; but never mind; it can’t 
be helped now—you are lacing that gaiter rather too 
tight, Jule; there, that will do; now, bring me my bod- 
dice.” 

The last fastenings of the boddice and sleeves were 
arranged, and as Kate Lee stood before her mirror, 
and saw the reflection of her beautiful form and face, 
and noted how very becoming was the dress she 
wore, a smile lit up her fine features, and her large 
dark eyes flashed with unwonted excitement. 

“You look beautifully, Miss Catharine, and I wish 
Mr. Travers could see you now. Iam sure he would 
teach that awkward Mr. Bertwood to know his place, 
yes, and to keep it too,” and Jule smiled cunningly, 
as she marked the flush which spread over her young 
mistress’ face. 

Kate Lee made no reply, but a smile played around 
her rose-bud mouth, dimpling either cheek. Bounding 
down the staircase into the drawing-room, she stood 
before her mother. 

“Come, mother, let me tell your fortune—give me 
your hand.” 

“No, Catharine, darling, save your eloquence for 
this evening! Did Julia tell you that Mr. Travers had 
been here?” 

“Yes, and I wonder what should have possessed 
him to have come just at this time of all others. I'll 
run up and see what there is in the box, for Julia said 
he brought a box and letter from cousin Emma.” 

A few moments more, and Kate glided into the 
room again with a beautiful chip bonnet placed sau- 
cily upon her head, and knotted under her pretty chin 
with cherry ribbon. A delicate wreath of velvet ivy 
leaves, and small clusters of scarlet berries were 
wreathed around the crown; and Mrs. Lee, as she 
looked at her daughter, thought she had never seen 
her half so beautiful before. 

‘This is just the thing, mother, is it not?” she said. 
“It was just what I was wishing for the day we first 


was heard on the stairs, and along the passage way, ? spoke of having a grotto, and a fortune-teller, and oh! 


and a good looking mulatto girl entered the room. 


¢ 


it was so kind of Emma to send it—I wonder how she 


““Why, Miss Catharine, when did you come in? § ever thought of it. I declare, I shall be just as glad 


Mr. Travers has come. He came in the afternoon 


mother talked a long while with him—and he brought 


( 
¢ 
stage—and oh, he is such a handsome man—your { 


again to see Frank Travers, for this beautiful bonnet 
has quite put me in conceit of him and myself too.” 
Again Catharine’s eyes wandered to the mirror, 


a letter from Miss Emma: and I found this box in the § and the blush that mantled her face as her eyes met 


entry after he had gone—wont you open it?—it has ¢ the fair reflection, was as purely beautiful as the rosy 


some handsome present in it, I’ll be bound.” 
¢ 


“T wich Mr. Travers and his presents were both 


hue of a sunset cloud. 
“T will run along now, mother,” she continued, 
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“and if Mr. Travers should stop again, tell him he 
will be sure to find me at the gipsey’s cave.” Then 
kissing her mother affectionately, she passed out. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue large town hall was brilliantly and beautifully 
illuminated. Never ai any previous fair had one half 
the taste been displayed. Sounds of music from the 
concealed orchestra filled the rooms with gushing 
melody, and fair young creatures in dresses of snowy 
muslin, glided about, presiding sylphs of the fairy- 
like scene. 

Group after group passed in, and Kate watched 
eagerly for Travers’ coming. She remembered his 
fine stately figure; and a sensation of vanity stole 
through her heart, as she thought of his having left 
the fascinations of a city life to pay her a visit. The 
pleasure she should experience in having so faultless 
a figure for an escort during the evening, gratified 
her nota little. Impatiently she looked again toward 
the doorway, and saw Harry Bertwood making his 
way through the now crowded hall toward her. 

“Now for my revenge,” she thought 

“Why, Miss Catharine, you are most certainly a 
witch, as well as a gipsey—else how have you con- 
verted your ruined leghorn into a chip hat so very 
becoming?” he said, as he approached her. 

“Well, Mr. Bertwood,” said she, in tones of mock 
gravity, “if you are my father confessor, I must go 
back and give you its whole history, as far as I know 
it.” 

“By no means, Miss Lee,” he replied, the blood 
mounting to his temples—“I did not intend to be too 
curious, but it was really such a very great change— 
you must excuse me.” 

“Certainly I will, but don’t lose all your curiosity 
so soon, for a proper degree of it is always commend- 
able. Now, I shall set you down for not having a 
very inquiring mind, if you become satisfied without 
hearing more.” 

“Well, then, I am all curiosity—pray tell me 
more,” and Harry Bertwood became deeply inte- 
rested in marking figures on the sanded floor with 
the toe of his smali boot. 

“You have heard me speak of Mr. Travers, a city 
friend of mine—have you not?” 

“Yes,” was his only reply, as he worked more 
diligently than ever at his mathematical problems. 

“Well,” she continued, “he came from New York 
quite unexpectedly to me this afternoon, and I have not 
seen him yet to thank him for so kindly bringing me 
such a perfect specimen of taste and beauty; but Iam 
expecting him here every moment, and I am so impa- 
nent I can hardly await his coming.” 

Harry did not raise his head; and Kate, provoked 
that he showed no signs of jealousy, continued, “I 
believe that I once told you that he was self-con- 
ceited, but I begin to think that it was nothing but 
self-possession, for since 1 have returned from school 
I have seen so much awkwardness amongst country 
gentlemen that I am heartily sick of it.” 

Still Harry was silent, but as he raised his eyes 
there was a quiet smile in them which Kate did not 
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; like. At this moment several persons gathered around 
?to have their fortunes told, and though Kate Lee’s 
heart was throbbing wildly beneath the velvet bod- 
dice, she rattled on as rapidly as though no storm 
? cloud had overshadowed her spirit. Laughing and 
2 jesting the gay group passed on, and Catharine lifted 
2 the wreathing vines and went into her grotto. 
“And this is the evening I have anticipated so 
> long,” she mentally said—‘“‘the evening which I have 
> never dreamed could bring me other than happiness 
?—and now that I have found that he loves me not, 
} what is all this music—all these mirthful sounds but 
; mockery? I, who was so sure of his love, and thought 
to try and trifle with it! I to have been thus cruelly 

§ mistaken! Well, I deserve it all. Was I not trying 
to deceive and mislead him about Travers? Ah! his 
past attentions have sprung from another source than 
love.” 

Kate’s meditations were interrupted here, for a tall 
} form darkened the entrance, and, rising to her feet, 
she met the extended hand of Travers. They passed 
out together, she leaning on his arm, and after chat- 
ting awhile with him, she resumed her place at her 
table, which Harry had made for her out of gnarled 
and knotted sticks from the forest. 

“My fortune, now, if you please,” said Travers, 
following her, ‘and to persuade you to give me a 
good one; let me first cross your hand with gold,” 
so saying, he crossed a small gold piece twice over 
Katrine’s tiny palm, and then dropped it into the 
richly embroidered wallet which hung at her side. 
Kate Lee took the proffered hand, gazing wistfully 
for a moment: then raising her eyes to his with a 
steady gaze, in a clear, unfaltering voice she re- 
peated— 

“ Ambition is thy idol!” ‘Yet press on! 
For it shall make you mighty among men; 
And from the eyrie of your eagle thought, 
Ye shall look down on monarchs. Oh, press on! 
For the high ones and powerful shal! come 
To do you reverence: and the beautiful 

Will know the purer language of your brow, 
And read it like a talisman of love! 

Press on! for it is God-like to unloose 

The spirit, and forget yourself in thought; 
Bending a pinion for the deeper sky, 

And, in the very fetters of your flesh, 
Mating with the pure essences of Heaven!” 
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As she finished, tears sprang to her eyes, for it was 
2a piece she had committed to memory to repeat to 
$ Bertwood when he should come to her for his for 
> tune; and as she looked into the unexpressive face 
} before her, and saw how little the beautiful lines 
) were appreciated, her heart yearned for one more 
$ smile from the intellectual countenance in whose 
light she had lived for the past few weeks. At that 
moment Harry Bertwood stepped forward. 
“Tt is my turn, is it not?” he said, placing his coin 
upon the table. 
§ Kate Lee raised her eyes—the same quiet smile 
met hers which had so annoyed her before. Like a 
; flash of lightning through her heart passed the thought 
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—‘he has seen my weakness, and he glories in it.” 
All the pride of her nature arose at the thought, but 
with a strong effort she conquered her embrrassment, 
and gazing into his hand without taking it, she said 
; slowly and impressively— 
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“] seal thee with a seal, I sign thee with a sign, 
No woman’s love shall rest on thee, no woman’s heart be 
thine.” 


A laugh arose from the merry idlers round about, 
as Harry Bertwood, with an impatient gesture, raised 
his hand quickly from the tab!e, and went forth from 
their midst. 

The evening hours wore away. Kate seemed mer- 
riest of the merry, and though at times a shadow flitted 
over her sunny face as her dark eyes wandered from 
one end of the hall to the other, without finding the 
object of her thoughts—still no one dreamed that the 
waters of her heart were more than usually troubled. 
At a late hour she again crossed the park, this time 
leaning on Travers’ arm. 

“Tt was very kind of ycu,” she said, ‘‘to take the 
trouble of the package from Emma.” 

‘“‘Oh, no trouble at all; but a great pleasure, I can 
assure you,” he replied 


“T hardly know what I should have done without ? 


it; but it took so large a box, I should never have 
thought of troubling a gentleman with it; for I believe 
you all have a horrible aversion to band-boxes. Why 
I once had a friend, quite a beau, and a perfect gen- } 
tleman withal, who upon offering to wait upon a lady 
home from a tableaux party, she produced a huge $ 
band-box, and he stood as if he had just been taken 
with a cataleptic fit—rolling up his eyes first at her, 
and then at the box—after a while he suggested 
that a dray or a porter should be sent for, and she 
acquiescing, he gave a satisfactory ‘humph,’ and 
they trudged off together—he looking very much vic- 
timized, and we nearly killing ourselves with laugh- 
ter. I have never seen a band-box from that day to 
this without feeling an almost irresistible desire to try 
the gallantry of some gentleman with it, though never 
yet having the courage; but jesting apart, you really 
deserve a great many thanks for your trouble.” 

‘Surely there is some mistake, Miss Lee—I have 
had no band-box, I can assure you, under my charge. 
Your cousin Emma gave me a letter, but said nothing 
about the box—if she had, I am afraid I should have 
rolled up my eyes as far as your cataleptic friend’s, 
for I have always thought baggage a bore—and a 
lady’s band-box the most detestable thing in creation.” 

‘Really, Mr. Travers, you are quite plain spoken; 
but very sensible withal, I think; although you cannot 
guess how much surprise I feel at finding that I am 
not indebted to you for bringing it. How could it 
have got here?” 

‘‘That is more than I can imagine, Miss Lee; but 
you made such an admirable little fortune-teller, you 
ought to be able to divine.” 


Kate made no reply; she was lost in thought; and } 


when she reached the piazza she drew her arm impa- 
tiently, almost rudely out of Travers, and threw her- 
self into a garden chair. 
her, and looking earnestly in her face, said— 


“T trust I have not offended you, Miss Lee—I sin- 


cerely hope I have not been so unfortunate.” 

‘Oh! no, you have done nothing, Mr. Travers; but 
I am vexed with myself, and I have a foolish way of ' 
showing in my countenance when my heart is ill at ¢ 
rest.” 


Travers drew a seat near § 
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‘¢And may I not share your heart troubles, Catha- 
rine—I have flattered myself that you are not entirely 
indifferent to me; and it is for this reason that I have 
lingered by your side. Give me but one faint hope 
that you will love me, Catharine; and it shall be my 
life long study to make you happy.” 

Travers spoke earnestly, but respectfully; and there 
was a depth of tenderness in his voice which Kate 
Lee had never heard before. The flower- -perfumed 
air; the moonbeams trembling through the vines, and 
falling fitfully upon their faces; the quiet beauty of 
the scene before them seemed to make it a fit time 
for the interchange of vows, and as Kate listened to 
the low pleading voice, and her eyes fell upon the 
really handsome face of her suitor, her heart throbbed 
with new emotions—emotions of gratified pride and 
vanity, which fell as balm upon her wounded and 
mortified spirit. But her reply was calm and effort- 
less, and as the words fell upon Travers’ practised 
ears, he felt that as yet he had awakened no heart 
emotions in Catharine’s bosom. Again he plead long 
and earnestly, and when they parted a diamond ring 
glistened in the moonbeams upon the betrothed finger 
of Kate’s snowy hand 
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CHAPTER III. 

Wuewn Kate Lee went to her sleeping chamber, 
she found the lamp burning dimly upon the dressing- 
bureau; and Julia, wearied with watching, fast asleep 
upon the floor, For a moment she stood in front of 
the mirror, gazing intently at her own reflection. She 
had thought to have found her face crimsoned with 
excitement, but it was pallid as the petals of the pure 
jasmine flower, whose odorous breath filled her cham- 
ber with perfume. She cast her eyes downward, and 
they fell upon the diamond, shooting back with re- 
newed brilliancy the feeble rays of the lamp. The 
events of the past evening seemed as a dream to 
her—Harry Bertwood’s mocking smile—her foolish 
coquetry with Travers—his impassioned words of 
love—her reluctantly, half yielded promise, all pres- 
sed with a heavy weight upon her heart; and poor 
Kate sank upon the floor sobbing grievously, and 
deeply lamenting her own folly and weakness. 

In the calm stillness of the night she looked back 
upon the scenes of the evening in surprise. How 
needlessly had she, in a few short hours, destroyed 
her own happiness forever. ‘No, I will be happy 
yet,” she said, as these thoughts passed in review 
through her mind. ‘ Betrothed toa man that I neither 
respect nor love!”? she exclaimed, and drawing the 
ring which had pressed with such a hateful weight 
upon her tiny finger, she dashed it upon the floor 
“What blind infatuation possessed me to listen to 
words of love from him?” she murmured, “when 
my whole heart—my whole being is another’s, and 
What matter if he does not 
love me? so long as I am my own I can dream ol 
2 him, and pray for him in innocence, and——” she 
} paused, the sound of a foot upon the gravel walk 

below fell upon her ear, and almost immediately a 

§ folded paper attached to a small bouquet fell through 
> the open window at her feet 
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“It is from Travers,”’ she thought, and she made no 
movement to take it. Then again sounded the en- 
treating tones of his musical voice, pleading for one 
word of hope, one smile of encouragement, and the 
memory of her boarding-school days, which he had 
pictured to her as years of hope deferred to his wor- 
shipping heart—when he had gazed upon her as a 
pure, bright star at a distance—hoarding up all the 
wealth of his affections to pour them out unceasingly 
before her, and her heart reproached her with anti- 
cipations of the dreariness and disappointment he 
would feel when she should take back the promise 
which she had partly made. With a half resolve to 
sacrifice her own happiness for his sake, she stretched 
out her hand an@raised the bouquet. The bay leaf 
breathing of “‘deathless change,” was wreathed with 
the “despairing” cypress and the “faithful”? cedar, 
and from their midst a bunch of scarlet geraniums 
whispered in voiceless words to Catharine’s heart of 
“disappointed hopes.’? With a trembling hand she 
unsealed the note, for she well knew that this was 
not the language of Travers’ hoping spirit. 

She read aloud. 


“Catharine, when you open this I shall be far 
from here, and shall not be pained with the sight of 
the uncaring smiles which a knowledge of my unhap- 

iness will awaken upon your face. Yes, I rm A 

lieve that you, in all your heartlessness, will jest 
at my love, even as you have already jested with my 
feelings; and though I bitterly lament the mistaken 
idea which I had formed of your character, I have not 
power to crush the buds of hope which for the past 
few weeks I have woven with my being. Time and 
absence alone can cause them to droop and wither, 
and till then I shall remain an alien to nry home, a 
wanderer upon the face ef the earth. 


Farewell, Harry. 


Kate Lee set as one stupified after reading the 
letter. Hours passed before she moved or stirred. 
With a knowledge of his love her throbbing heart 
became so calm and tranquil, that she pressed her 
little hand upon it to see if its pulsations were still 
continued. She kissed the note again and again, and 
looked earnestiy amongst the leaves of the wreathed 
flowers, as if she waited for another message from 
their midst. The reaction from utter hopelessness 
and misery to boundless hope and happiness was so 
great, that it drove from her mind all memory of other 
causes of regret, and her partial engagement was as 
a thing which had never been. Even the announce- 
ment of Harry’s absence made little or no impression 
upon her mind; but the one thought of his love filled 
it with a dreamy forgetfulness; and clasping the letter 
close to her heart, she threw herself upon the bed, 
without even unloosening the fastening of her velvet 
boddice; and murmuring his name at intervals she 
slept. 

Julia, the colored maid, rose carefully from the 
matted floor, and taking her slippers from her feet, 
stole noiselessly to the side of the couch. 

“Ah, I will be happy yet,” repeated Catharine in 
her sleep, as she turned restlessly. Julia nodded sig- 
nificantly, and her eyes gleamed as she saw the paper 
which had fallen from her young mistress’ hands. 

“I was crossed in my love for your whims, and 
you shall be as happy as I have been,” she muttered, 


) as She crossed the room to the bureau where the lamp 
was still faintly burning. With a pin she raised the 
wick—scraped off the thick substance which had col- 
lected about it, and, shading it with one hand, pro- 
ceeded to look for the ring. 

The glittering stone soon revealed its hiding-place 
beside the richly carved post of the massive maho- 
gany bedstead, and a smile shot across the counte- 
nance of the mulatto girl, as holding it close with one 
hand she sat down the lamp, and lifted the bouquet 
which had fallen from Kate’s lap to the floor. Then 
dropping the window curtains and blowing out the 
lamp, she took her slippers and stealthily left the 
room. Down the staircase and through the wide hall 
she passed to the back door, and gently undoing the 
fastenings, stepped out into the fresh morning air. 
The moon had long since gone down, but day was 
just breaking in the Eastern Heavens, and the wily 
servant girl wrapped her woollen shaw! more closely 
about her, and with a quick step threaded a little path 
through the green fields. She spoke but once in her 
hurried walk, and then with flashing eyes and up- 
raised hand, she said— 

“JT have not waited my time in vain—I knew it 
would come at last.” 

She approached the river, and as she passed along 
through the shade of the willows that skirted the bank 
she paused for a moment, for streaming from the lat- 
tices of a large white dwelling that stood within a 
grove just beyond her path, the light fell upon a pile 
of baggage beside the open door. 

“Tt is as I thought—he waits the early morning 
coach,” she said, then turning her eyes to the ground, 
she stood for a few moments in the attitude of one in 
a deep study, occasionally biting her lips as if some 
of her thoughts thwarted her in her plans. 

At length everything was evidently arranged to her 
satisfaction, for crushing the delicate geraniums be 
tween her fingers, she passed in and stood beside 
the open door. She had just raised her hand to the 
knocker when Harry Bertwood, equipped in travel- 
ling cap and cloak, came through the hall and stood 
beside her. A gleam of hope shot across his pale 
face as he recognized Julia, who spoke hurriedly. 

“Tt is you, Master Harry, that I want—Miss Catha- 
rine sent me with a message, will you come with me 
to the gate ’till I give it you?” 

“Did she send me no note, Julia?” 

“No, sir; but she sent back yours, and the crushed 
§ flowers here which she stamped beneath her feet.” 

There was not sufficient light to show the look ot 
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agony which settled on young Bertwood’s noble fea- 
tures, but he reacbed out his hand and clasping the 
flowers close, pressed them nervously to his face. 

“‘Oh, be a man, Master Harry,” said the deceitful 
girl, as she saw his agony. 

“ And is this all?” said Bertwood, in a hollow tone. 

‘Yes, all; only she bade me tell you that she is 
engaged to Mr. Travers, and that you might believe 
me, she sent the diamond ring which he gave her last 
evening.” 

‘* Enough—enough,” replied Harry Bertwood, as he 
pushed the hand holding the ring from hin—“‘ enougr 
‘to drive me mad.” 
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The horn of the approaching stage-coach sounded. 
Julia crept away to the shade of the willows, watch- 
ing until she saw the baggage fastened on, and the 
affectionate adieu between Harry and his parents. 
As she heard the crack of the stage-driver’s whip she 
turned and rapidly retraced her steps to Mr. Lee’s 
dwelling. Noiselessly she entered the room she had 
left scarce an hour before, and replaced the ring by 
the side of the bed-post. The grey light of morning 
glimmered through the muslin folds of the embroidered 
curtains; and Julia, whose custom had been to draw 
the lattices together that the light might not disturb 
her young mistress, now parted the curtains on either 
side, and then took her place upon the floor again. 
She laid quietly a few moments, and then, finding 
that her mistress still slept soundly, she purposely 
pushed her foot against a chair and overturned it. 
Kate started at the noise, sat upright, pressed both 
hands across her eyes, as if striving to recall some 
half remembered dream, and then with a cry of joy 
bounded to her feet. But in vain she looked for the 
note—for the flowers—there was no trace, not even 
a crushed leaf to convince her that it had been reality. 
The open window, the withdrawn curtains, the lamp 
upon the bureau, and even the diamond ring upon the 
floor, everything was just as she had left it. Could it 
have beenadream? She looked toward Julia, who 
was apparently sleeping soundly, with one arm thrown 
over her head. Again she commenced her fruitless 
search, and finding no clue to unravel the mystery, 
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features, which had ‘never before found its home 
there. 

When Mr. Travers called Kate received him alone. 

“Tregret, Mr. Travers,” she said, “that the thought- 
lessness of last evening requires the painful explana- 
tion which I feel obliged to give in justice to you as 
well as myself.” 

Kate paused for a moment, for the warm blood so 
mantled her face that she was painfully embarrassed. 
Travers waited patiently, but an expression of anger 
settled upon his face as Kate continued— 

“IT received your attentions last evening from mo- 
tives unworthy a place in my heart, and which I fee! 
ashamed to confess.”” Again her yoice was tremu- 
lous with emotion, and her small lips quivered ner- 
vously. It was but fora moment. Witha strong effort 
she subdued the pride which was almost choking her, 
and proceeded—“ out of revenge from:an imagined 
carelessness on the part of one—one to whoin IJ have 
ever been partial, I devoted my conversation to you 
while my mind was entirely upon that one, and as his 
apparent indifference convinced me that he did not 
love me, I listened to you when I ought not to—but I 
thank God that I found out my feelings soon enough 
to prevent me from wrecking my own happiness for- 
ever, and I return the ring which I so unwillingly 
allowed you to place upon my finger last night, hoping 
that you will forgive me if 1 have seemed to trifle with 
your feelings, for believe me, I shall suffer enough 
with the memory of my weakness constantly before 


she threw herself upon the couch, saying—“I know { me.” 


it was no dream.” 

‘Did you speak to me, Miss Catharine,”’ said Julia, 
rising to her feet, and then looking with apparent as- 
tonishment from her mistress’ gipsey dress to her own 
wearing apparel, she continued, ‘‘oh, Miss Catharine, 
why didn’t you wake me wp to undress you—how 
could you let me sleep so soundly—what would your 
father say if he knew it? Oh, dear! it is too bad, and 
you look so pale and tired too, and your eyes are 
swollen as if you’d been a crying all night.” 

‘‘T was up late, Julia, and when I lay down I fell 
asleep without intending to; but make haste, and take 
these foolish things off, and bring me a clean wrapper 
—and, Julia, don’t say anything about my sleeping 
in these things all night, and with the window wide 
open, for I know it would worry father and mother, 
and that is unnecessary.” 

“Oh, certainly, Miss Catharine,” and Julia has- 
tened to remove the dress with a smile upon her lips 
which she could not disguise. She then brought out 
of a closet a white muslin wrapper, and laying it 
across the bed, proceeded to brush and re-curl the 
long, dark tresses which hung in dishevelled masses 
upon Catharine’s snowy neck. 

‘No, Julia, braid them, and put them up plain,” 
interrupted her mistress, ‘and take away that white 
wrapper, and bring me the pink lawn, for I am pale 
this morning.” 


| 


As Kate ceased speaking, Travers arose and walked 
the room hastily. 

Very different was the expression of his countenance 
from the look of agony which passed over Harry Bert- 
wood’s face, when Julia delivered her false message. 

It was more a vexed look—a look of chagrin—a 
look wherein the heart had no part; but Kate saw 
it not, for the long lashes of her snowy lids were 
drooping low upon her pale face, and with her hands 
clasped nervously together she sat motionless, bearing 
the humiliation which her thoughtless conduct of the 
evening before had brought upon her. Those few 
hours of anxiety of mind had wrought a great change 
in Kate’s countenance as well as in her heart; and 
when Travers turned toward her and noted the sub- 
dued loveliness of her expression, he stood for a mo- 
ment as if spell bound. Then seating himself beside 
her, he again plead with all the eloquence of which he 
was master, but in vain—the words would have made 
as much impression upon a marble statue as upon her, 
but she listened patiently and replied calmly, and Tra- 
vers left her after exhausting al! his powers, fully con- 
vinced that there was one heart in the world proof 
against his many charms. 

Then Kate hastened to her room, fastened the door, 
and upon her bended knees thanked God that the 
heavy burden which had so weighed her down the 
night before had been removed from her spirit. Her 


Julia obeyed, and when the breakfast bell rang § eyes were filled with tears when she arose—tears for 
Kate Lee descended to the drawing-room, looking § the pain which she had been obliged to cause another, 


far more beautiful in her simple loveliness than in 
her brilliant dress of the evening before; for there 
was a serene, a subdued look resting upon her 


and her bosom heaved with the heart-swells she could 
not suppress. As she passed along to the window 
seat, her eyes fell upon the unopened letter which 
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Travers had brought her from her cousin Emma the 2 Bertwood so soon,” said Miss Bellamy, with a mis- 
the day before, and wondering at her forgetfulness ° chievous glance at Kate’s flushing cheeks, and her 
where one she loved so well was concerned, she has- ‘ large, dark eyes which were raised in astonishment. 


‘library, and placed the letter before him. 


tily seized it and broke the seal. It ran as follows:— 


ee Dear KatrinE—I have news for you. Grand- { 
papa’s will has been found, and you and myself are ‘ 
the sole heiresses, fifty thousand dollars a piece. Isn’t ¢ 
that nice, dear coz—and wont we flirt to our hearts 
content, and bring ever so many falcons down? Oh, 
I have sucha charming deal to tell you, but you will § 
be with us soon, for papa is writing to-day to uncle ¢ 
Will, to tell him that he must come “immediately and ? 
have the estate settled, and of course he will bring $ 
the heiress with him. Don’t let Travers make too > 
much love to the fifty thousand, but I need pot tell $ 
you to beware, for you well know that with all his ; 
beauty he is the most selfish, self-conceited man in $ 
creation, and this I remember you know as well as $ 
myself. Adieu, dearest, and believe me ever ( 
Your affectionate cousin, 
Emma Lee.” 


¢ 
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As Kate finished reading another weight was bitten $ 
from her spirit, for here, clear as the noon-day light, } 
she found the evidence of Travers’ sudden and dis- } 
interested affection. She hastened to her father’s ; 
He drew ’ 
his daughter affectionately toward him and kissed her (§ 
tenderly, and then with a quick eye scanned the con- 7 
tents of the letter. ¢ 

“Hum—hum—you had enough without it, Kate,” 
he said, “and now this giddy cousin is giving you 
nice notions. Stand up a moment till I see how much 
higher you carry your head, for I thought it was high 
enough before.” 

“No higher, believe me, dear father, and I do not 
even wish to go to New York with you, and I hate } 
flirtations, and I——” g 

“Well, well, my little prude, what now?—it will ? 
be necessary for you to go to New York, and I sup- § 
pose you can do that without flirting—can’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, but must I indeed go, papa?” 

“Why, yes, child, and haven’t you been saying 
ever since you come from school that you wanted to § 
pay your cousin Emma a visit, and coaxing me to le et 
you go?” 

“Oh, I forgot that,” said Kate, blushing, as with a 
very embarrassed air she escaped from the room. 


CHAPTER/¢IV. g 

Ir was the evening before Kate’s departure for New ; 
York. Struggling with a heart sickness which she 

had never before known, poor Kate Lee leaned list- 

lessly beside her open casement, and the tears which ; 

fell from her fringed lids were welling from a foun- ? 
tain disturbed from its purity, and embittered by her 


own thoughtlessness. Deeply had she suffered for 
that one evening of levity, for days had flitted away 
and brought her no tidings of Harry. 

A quick step upon the matted floor—the rustling of 
a dress, and Margaret Bellamy stood beside her. 

So you are going to New York to-morrow, I hear,” 
said Miss Bellamy, “and this is why you look so sad 
—is it not?” 

“Yes, I’m going to-morrow, and I do feel sad; but 
| can scarcely tell you why.” 

‘Perhaps it is because you are going to meet Harry 


¢ 


‘** Meet him—how so?” 
‘Oh, you are very innocent, I see: as innocent as 


‘if there had been no engagement to meet at New 


York,” replied Miss Bellamy, looking wondrous wise. 
‘You are talking enigmas to me, Margaret—but is 
’ Harry really there?” 
“First reply to my question seriously and in good 


¢ faith,’ answered Miss Bellamy, ‘and then I will tell 


you all about it. Now confess, was there not an un- 
derstanding between yourselves to meet there?” 
‘*No, indeed, Margaret—Harry did not even tell me 
he was going to New York.” 
‘Well, then, he is there; his mother says he left 


$ home intending to travel, but they got a letter from 


; se yesterday, saying that his uncle was so anxious 
to have him remain with him and study law, that he 
‘ had finally concluded to do so. And his mother says 
he went off so suddenly—wasn’t it queer, Kate?” 

“Yes, very,” she replied, with an absent air. 

“And the day before,” continued Miss Bellamy, 
‘the received a band-box by the stage, his mother 

says, and she doesn’t even know what was in it.” 

Kate started; a flood of crimson deluged her face; 
and her blue-veined temples throbbed painfully. 

Merrily flew the talkative Miss Bellamy from one 
topic to another; but Kate’s heart ached so desperately 
that she could not listen, and very much to her relief 
Miss Margaret at length took her departure. 

Though the many incidents of the fair had crowded 
¢ thick and fast upon Kate’s mind, yet she had never 
$ ceased for a moment to wonder from what source 
had come her beautiful chip bonnet. Now the mys- 
tery was solved. It was a gift from Harry, who had 
heard her say how very much she wished she could 
procure one; and he had sent it anonymously that she 
might feel no delicacy in accepting it; and perhaps 
for the same reason he had purposely let her old leg- 
horn fall into the water, so that if she should have any 
suspicions from what source the bonnet had come, she 
would still be justified in wearing the new one. Then 
as all this flashed through her mind, with it came the 
memory of her reply to his query, and with cheeks 
burning with shame at the thought of her answer, she 
threw herself upon the bed and wept long and bitterly. 

“He thinks me deceitful, coquettish and vain, and 
I am neither,” she sobbed. Then as she reviewed 
her conduct that eventful evening, she acknowledged 
how much cause he had to think so, and with a sigh 
of regret that she had been so untrue to herself, she 
arose, and dashing the gleaming tears from her eyes, 
she continued the preparations for her departure with 
more energy than she had before shown. 

There was a time, and that too in days not long 
2 past, when the villages of the dear old Bay State were 
not linked as now with the mighty commercial metro- 
polis of America—when steam-cars and gunpowder 
were associated in the minds of many as equal causes 
of destruction. It was in those days that the lum- 
bering stage-coaches wheeled along over the smooth 
turnpike road. 

Kate Lee and her father were within a few miles 
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of New York, when the driver stopped for the last 
time to change horses. 

«We have a new pair for you to-day, Dick,” said 
the ostler, leading out two noble-looking bays with 
erect heads and prancing feet—“‘they ran away yes- 
terday with Mr. Travers, and broke his light rock- 
away, but they’ll have more weight to draw with 
your heavy team, and wont be in such a hurry to 
smash that, I guess.” 

‘* Ah, them’s the kind for me,” said the driver, and 
cracking his whip merrily, he proceeded to fasten 
them in as leaders. 

“Coach ready,” said the ostler, opening the bar- 
room door, and a gentleman, followed by two poin- 
ters and a greyhound, stepped out into the porch, 
ordered his guns and game-bag to be placed on top 
of the stage, and then sprang inside. 

It was Travers. Mr. Lee met him cordially; but 
Kate’s bow was chilling. A few moments afterward 
she drew her veil over her face, shrouding it from 
his earnest gaze, and enveloping herself in the warm 
folds of her thick shawl, she sank back against the 
cushions with the air of one who forbids any further 
intrusion. The bays dashed swiftly over the road, 
obedient to every motion of the rein, and at dusk 
drew up in front of a hotel, from which they were to 
take a carriage to Col. Lee’s mansion. 

Travers first stepped out, and gave his arm to 
Catharine to lean upon as she descended the steps. 
With a light pressure she placed one hand upon it, 
but turned to extricate her dress, which had caught 
in some portion of the seat. 

At this instant a fire-cracker, thrown by some mis- 
chievous boy, exploded directly beneath the horses’ 
feet, and with a furious plunge they darted madly for- 
ward. Travers caught Kate in his arms and placed 
her unhurt upon the pavement. 

‘*My father! save my father!” she screamed, but 
the danger was already past, for the horses in their 
first plunge had overturned the coach and breaking 
the harness, dashed on by themselves regardless of 
the hooting of the boys and the screaming of the fruit 
venders. Mr. Lee was taken from the stage’with one 
shoulder severely bruised, and his thigh fractured. He 
was immediately conveyed to his brother’s house in 
Waverly Place, and Mr. Travers followed to ascer- 
tain the extent of his injuries. 

The next morning the following paragraph appeared 
in the Herald. 

‘Last evening as the Glenwood stage was stopping 
in front of the Broadway House, some rascally boys 
threw fire-crackers under the horses’ feet. They im- 
mediately plunged forward, and with difficulty a niece 
of Col. Lee, of this city, was rescued from the coach. 
Her father was not taken out until after it was over- 
turned. He was seriously injured. Mr. Lee was for- 
merly a resident of Alabama, and the well-known 
senator from that state. We hope his injuries will 
not prove fatal. Our reporter understood that the 
young lady (who is very beautiful) was rescued from 
a situation of much peril by a gentleman of this c ity, 
who had accompanied her from Glenwood, and to 
whom she is betrothed.” 

As poor Harry Be:twood’s eyes glanced over the 
morning paper and rested upon this item, he felt a 
strange throbbing of the heart at the thought that one 
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he had loved so well had been in such imminent dan- 
ger; but it was quickly followed by a thrill of agony 
that another beside himself should have saved her. 
He laid down the paper with the determination of 
caring naught for one who had proved so unworthy, 
(and with a forced smile upon his lips, and a worm 
gnawing at his heart, he drew up a chair beside the 
; glowing grate in his uncle’s library, and commenced 
But the pages of Blackstone 
Then came the 


his morning’s studies. 
and Coke were conned in vain. 
memory of dimp!ed smiles, of blushes, of half averted 
glances which he had woven into the delicate tissue 
of hope—then the sudden and rude awaking of his 
cherished dream—the insulting message of the morn- 
ing, all flitted before him, and with a brow crimsoned 
with the memory of his mortification, he dashed the 
volumes upon the floor, and passed through the hall 
into the open air. 

Weeks passed. Mr. Lee convalesced rapidly, but 
Kate’s close confinement faded the roses from her 
cheek; and her heart troubles overshadowed her face, 
for she had waited in vain for some message—some 
word from Harry. Not a breath—not even a glimpse 
of his form rewarded her. 

One evening, about four weeks from the occurrence 
of the accident, Kate was sitting in their room with 
her parents, for Mrs. Lee had come to the city imme- 
diately after hearing of her husband’s injury, when 
her cousin Emma danced into the room, saying— 

**Come now, Miss Kate, there’s no use hiding from 
me—the tickets are bought—everything is arranged— 
and Howard and myself are determined you shall go.” 

‘What now, Emma?” interrupted her uncle. 

‘Why, its the first night of the opera this season, 
and all my fashionable friends are going, and I want 
Kate to go with her pale face as a sort of foil beside 
my roses,” replied the giddy Emma, leaning her face 
$ caressingly beside the transparent cheek of her lovely 
cousin. ‘And then beside,” she rattled on, “I think 
) her style will be particularly taking to the few who 
like sentimental-looking young ladies. Such magni- 
ficent black eyes! such a brow of purity! and then I 
can band that rich, dark hair so gloriously over the 
pearl round ear. Come, Kate, I’ve flattered you 
enough to get you in a coaxable humor—now, won't 
you go?—if you don’t say yes, I’ll begin again.” 

“Pray, don’t, Emma, you’ve said enough to frighten 
mother already—see how she is looking at me now. 
Come, go and dress. I will be down as soon as you, 
although your hair is already so tastefully and skil- 
fully arranged.” 

Kate Lee looped up her hair, simply fastening it with 
silver leaves, and wrapping a scarlet crape shaw] over 
her muslin dress, she stood beside her haughty and 
beautiful cousin—the pure lily beside the queenly rose. 

It was late when they entered the opera-house, and 
thoggh near the conclusion of the first act, the piece 
was not of sufficient interest to keep the glasses in all 
parts of the house from the box where the two cousins 
were arranging theirseats. Whispered exclamations 
of ‘superb!’ ‘lovely!’ “beautiful!” were heard on 
all sides, and Emma’s eyes sparkled with mischief 
and fun, while Kate’s exquisitely chiselled lips curved 
with a sorrowful smile. 
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Stretching out her arms she murmured, ‘oh! take me 
from him, Harry—take me from him.” 

‘I will, darling,” he whispered, as he arose and 
bent over her, “I will, oh, how joyfully,” he mur- 
mured in a lower tone, and he lifted her and pillowed 
her head upon his shoulder, while with a quick ges- 
ture of impatience she motioned to Travers to leave. 
The carriage whirled onward, and Harry only yielded 
up his burden at the doors of Col. Lee’s mansion. As 
he rapidly retraced his steps, he murmured, ‘can it 
be that she has discov os too late that Travers’ love 
is not as deep as mine.” He stifled the thoughts and 


The first act over—the curtain dropped, and amidst 


the busy hum of voices Kate’s ear caught a familiar 
tone. She looked around. Close beside her, and in 
a box diagonal to the one she was in, and to which } 
her back had been previously turned, she saw a group 
of strange faces, the loveliest of them all a fair young 
creature with rich golden curls, and large, blue eyes, 
which made her think of Heaven. Her delicately 
gloved hand rested upon the arm of one whose face 
was turned from Kate’s, but well she knew every 
wave of the mass of brown hair which hung about 
the nobly shaped head! She saw the glorious blue 
eyes turned up with a pleading expression, and dis- hurried onward. 
tinctly she heard Harry—her Harry answer— 
“Well, Ida, to please you I will consent to wait till 
then; but the wedding must not be delayed longer; for 
you know——” here his voice became inaudible as 
he bent nearer, and the face of the beautiful being he 
had called Ida was covered with a soft, glowing blush, 
even to the very brow which the golden hair shaded 
solovingly. Kate sighed. ‘Ah,’ she mentally ejacu- 
lated, ‘I do not wonder that he has forgotten me for 
her.’ The music—the piece—all was lost sight of, at 
and Kate Lee sat motionless, pressing one hand be- 
neath her shawl upon her heart, while again she felt 
that heavy, crushing weight which had so stupefied It was the first week in January. Kate, pillowed 
her the night of her short, but bitter experience in iF in an easy chair, was sitting beside her mother, who 
coquetry. was looking over the morning’s paper. Suddenly she 
“See, brother Howard, how intently cousin Kate is { exclaimed, “well, I never! I always thought it strange 
entering into the plot of the play—I have not seen her ¢ that young Bertwood left our village so suddenly, but 
with such a brilliant color for many a day,’’ whis- 2 here it’s all explained.” 
pered Emma. And Kate did indeed seem enwrapt “What now, mother?” said Kate, in a tremulous 
with the scene before her. Her neck arched forward ; } yoice. 
her gleaming eyes; her parted lips, knotted with emo- Mrs. Lee replaced her spectacles which in her 
tion; and the deep, intense glow upon either cheek, } astonishment had fallen from their place, and com- 
contrasting strongly with the purity of the marble brow } menced reading, “married on the evening of the third 
and faultless chin. The play drew neara close. The } instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop , H. Bertwood, 
color was fast dying away upon Catharine’s cheeks: } Esq., to Ida, yourigest daughter of Horace Abbot.” 
the lights and figures danced to and fro and whirled Kate uttered a low cry, and clasping her arms about 
mazily together: she made one motion to her cousin, } her mother’s neck, sobbed like a child. 
and fell back insensible in her arms. Howard lifted ‘What is the matter, darling?—what is the matter, 
her up, and with the assistance of Travers, who im- } child? I was afraid you had been sitting up too long,” 
mediately stepped out of a side box, they bore her } said Mrs. Lee, as she helped her daughter to the couch. 
through the lobby to the carriage waiting at the door.$ Atthismoment Emma came into the room. “Kate,” 
As they passed the box where Harry and his compa- } she said, “there isa gentleman in the parlor—the same 
nions were seated, the one whom Harry had addres- ) one who helped you the evening you fainted—perhaps 
sed as Ida caught his arm, saying— he has come for the vinaigrette, shall I carry it down 
“Look, Harry—look, there is a most beautiful crea- § and tell him you are ill?” 
ture pallid as death—she has fainted, Harry—run with Kate started—“ yes—no—wait, I will go myself.” 
my salts—quick—quick,” and Ida puta richly cut and “Why, Kate, are you crazy?”’ interrupted her mo- 
gilded vinaigrette into Harry’s hands. He did not catch § ther. 
a glimpse of the face until he reached the carriage. ‘*No, mother, but there is one thing I must and will 
Travers had stepped in first, and now held her in his } know—if it was a dream, well and good, if not, 1 will 
arms. As Harry stood beside them, and saw whose { know what has changed him,”? and Kate stood up 
was the beautiful face, he started back in surprise— } firmly and without trembling in front of the Psyche 
then seeing the agitation of Erma, who had lost all } glass, and threaded her pale fingers through the long, 
presence of mind, he proffered the salts. It was { dark tresses, winding them into curls, and looping 
eagerly taken, but Emma’s hands trembled so vio- } them up with a gleaming arrow. 
lently she could not hold it, and Harry took it from ‘“‘Catharine Lee, you are beside yourself,’”’ said her 
her and knelt beside Kate himseif. mother, sternly; ‘“‘have you really loved that Bert- 
Her eyes slowly opened and rested first upon Tra- } wood?—if so, have more respect than to let him know 
vers. With a quick shudder she attempted to spring } it, now he is married—don’t disgrace yourself, my 
from him, but she was too weak, and fell back with } child, I beg of you.” 
her eyes fixed upon the one kneeling beside her. ‘“‘ Never fear, mother,” rejoined Kate, ‘never fear 


CHAPTER V. 

Kare was very feverish upon her return home, and 
her parents immediately, in alarm, sent for a physician. 
‘Her pulse was weak and isreguiee,” he said, “but 
attributed that to the faint, and thought the faint pro- 
bably caused by the heat and close air of the opera- 
house.”” The minds of her parents were greatly re- 
rte when he left, but the month passed away, and 
she still continued in the same low nervous state, and 
the physician, not knowing that the disease was in 
the mind, found all his remedies fruitless. 
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for me—see, I am strong and well again,” and she, ‘Oh, that must have been very hard for poor Jule,” 
arranged the folds of her dress and swept out of the § said Kate, “I did not dream that she was revenging 
room with the same firm step which had characterized } herself for one of my childish whims—well, now 
her before her illness. She entered the parlors coldly § that I find it was Julia instead of Harry that did not 
and haughtily. There was no lovelight in her eyes— { love me, I can better bear it; and poor Jule shall be 
no misty dew upon the lashes to whisper of the wealth ¢ sent back with money enough to buy her lover, and 
of love which Kate had hoarded in her bosom for the they shall be all the happier for their separation.” 
manly form before her, and with an air as distant as? ‘Even as we are,” whispered Harry. 
her own he rose from his seat, saying— I have not room to tell of Kate’s rapid recovery—of 

‘J had hardly expected to see you, Miss Lee, having ) Emma’s delight at the prospective marriage—of the 
heard you were indisposed. I have called to see if } strong attachment formed between Kate and her sup- 
your parents had any message for me to take to Glen- ) posed rival Ida—nor of the repoaches of Julia’s con- 
wood—I go there to-morrow.” 

‘* Ah,” thought Kate, “he goes with his bride to 


science when she received from Kate’s hands a sufli- 
cient sum to purchase her lover from bondage—all 


and sketch a scene in Glenwood for you several years 
from the period of which I have been writing. 

That beautiful and airy cottage with its gothic front 
and verandah sides, is the summer-house of Harry 
Bertwood and his devoted and loving Kate. The 
little path that winds through the shrubbery and clasp- 
ing vines on the right, terminates at the door of a little 
dwelling far back by the orchard. In a neat front 
room—on the matted floor—sits a mulatto woman, 
holding a little girl two or three years old in her arms, 
while a little boy of five summers at least is by her 
side, begging earnestly for a story. 

“Oh, nurse, tell me just one—or else I'll go and 
teaze mother,” said the little fellow. At this moment 


hut though it passed through her mind like a light- 
uing’s flash, she could not keep her voice from trem- 
bling as she answered, “no, I know you did not call 
to see me, but I was determined to know whether | 
had deceived myself with regard to a note which I 
have supposed you had written to me—did you ever 
throw one into my window attached to a bouquet?” 

“Did 12—why ask me such a cruel question, Catha- 
rine, when you returned the note to me with such an 
insulting message?” 

‘I returned the note, Harry!—never—never as I 
hope for the happiness hereafter which has been de- 
nied me here—day and night have I looked for it 
since—but I forget—it is too late now—oh, Harrv, 
did you really love Ida?” a shadow darkened the window, and the little one in 

‘‘Love Ida!—my cousin’s wife—I have never loved 2 the nurse’s lap clapped her hands merrily, and sprang 
any one but you, dearest; and is it possible that you ? forward to meet her mother at the open door. 

did not send Julia to me with the note?” ; “Ah, Julia,” said Mrs. Bertwood, ‘you keep these 

Kate was too happy to reply, and when soon after- 3 children here always, I believe—how can you have 
ward Mrs. Lee came into the room and found her 3 SO much patience with their noise?” 


show his parents how fair a being calls him husband,” these, and a thousand things beside I must skip over, 
2 


leaning on Harry’s shoulder, his arm pressed round Tears sprang to the eyes of the woman as she an- 
her waist, she stood a perfect tableau of indignation } swered, “chow much mere patience did you have 
and astonishment. with me—forgiving me for nearly separating you for- 

Kate gave her mother no opportunity to speak, but 5 ever from one you loved—giving me the means of 
immediately rising, said— taking my husband from slavery, and building this 

‘Mother, Harry is not married—it was his cousin § comfortable home for us—oh! my dear, young mis- 
Hector, and at Ida’s urgent solicitation he waited to $ tress, I can never repay you for one half the kindness 
be groomsman—oh! mother, I am so happy.” which you have shown me, but God will reward you 

Mrs. Lee smiled at Kate’s earnestness, and, turning § —I am sure he will,’ and she kissed the extended 
to Harry, said— hand respectfully and fervently. 

“T find we have been employing the wrong physi- Kate’s pleasant cottage is in sight of her father’s 
cian; but I think even you will be obiiged to prescrite { more spacious dwelling, and only separated from it 
rest and quiet, for Kate’s cheeks havea very feverish } by a garden blooming with choice roses, and orna- 
glow.” mented with vine-covered trellices and arbors, which 

“T never was better in my life,” interrupted Kate, 2 it is the especial province of Julia’s husband to keep 
“but come and sit beside us, until I tell you what a 3 in order. 
deceitful part Julia has acted toward me.”” Kate then} The last visit which Emma Lee made her cousin, 
repeated the message which Julia had given Harry 2 she entrusted her with a secret, which is now a secret 
the morning of his departure, and added, “what do ; no longer; for this week Emma Lee laid aside her 
you suppose, mother, could have made Julia so un- 3 visiting cards for a new pack engraved with the name 
grateful, for I have always treated her kindly, and 2 of Mrs. Horace G. Fisher. 
you know it was at my urgent request that father? Mr. Frank Travers is the happy husband of a hun- 
brought her North with us.” dred thousand, with the miserable incumbrance of an 

‘Ah, Catharine,” replied Mrs. Lee, “‘I remember } invalid widow of a West India planter. He daily 
it well; and it may be for that very reason that she has $ listens to her account of her failing strength with a 
acted thus, for she did not want to come North, but § commendable degree of fortitude; and is entirely un- 
preferred remaining in slavery because she wanted to § aware that she has executed a will in favor of her 
be married to a slave on my brother’s plantation; but § brother, who is waiting patiently for the hour when 
I thought more of gratifying your wishes than hers.” ‘ the establishment shall change owners. 
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AFTER various changes, I was paid into the hands ) But what was that? I had twenty thousand entrusted 
of a magistrate, by a poor fellow, who was thrown $ to me; and here is all that remains. Accursed infatua- 
into costs in a petty suit; the magistrate handed me § tion! Knowing the danger, why was I mad enough 
over toa constable to whom fees were due, and he § to tempt my own ruin? But it is too latenow. One 
exchanged me in a coffee-house, from which [ went ( more effort to recover myself—one more fierce strug- 
into the hands of a merchant, who gave me to his { gle—and all will be over. Dare I hope for success? 
wife, and she paid me out to her milliner; the milliner } Oh, if fortune would smile upon me but this once, 
sent me to market, where I passed about for a while { and restore me what 1 have lost, that I might step 
among butchers and hucksters. During the afternoon, $ back, trembling, from this gulf that opens darkly at 
I was in Moyamensing prison; but the individual who $ my feet!” 
took me there, sent me by the hand cf an officer to$ The unhappy young man was deeply moved. He 
his wife. She would fain have kept me, but was § sunk into a chair, and burying his face in his hands, 
notable. By nightfall, I was in the pocket of a gen- gave way to the weakness of tears. A stern calmness 
tleman living in Walnut street. He gave a large § succeeded to this. 
party that col If I could linger to flo so, I ae ’ «Now for the last throw,” he said, rising up, with 
like to describe the brilliant spectacle I witnessed. a countenance from which had fled all traces of emo- 
There was a large assemblage of beauty and fashion. ; tion. Going to his trunk, he took therefrom a pistol, 
Everytaing was in the most costly and elegant style. $ and, after carefully loading and capping it, replaced 

In the crowded rooms, 1 several times noticed a { the weapon with the single remark. 
fair, intelligent-looking young man, whose restless ; “That will do its work well, if ne eded.” 
eye, and frequent quick unconscious movements, too ; , He yr left the a = walked a a rato step 
surely indicated a mind that was ill at ease. He § for a few squares, when he stopped at a large and 
danced, occasionally, but without taking much inte- a ae a — of which was 
rest in what he was doing. I missed him at least two { dark. He pulled the bell; paused a moment; pulled 
sea a the ‘ame dispersed. ; again, and oe paused. At the third roan evo, 

On the next morning, I went again to the market- ¢ the door flew open, and he passed into the dark ves- 
house. There I got as the pocket of the keeper of } tibule. When the inner door turned on its hinges— 
a large hotel, on Chestnut street, and, towards mid- } but not until the outer one had been carefully closed— 
day, he changed a twenty dollar bill for the restless } a flood of light burst upon him. [He moved through 
young man I had noticed at the party, on the previous } richly furnished and brilliantly lighted rooms,-without 
evening, and I passed into his hands. In his pocket- } so much as casting a glance at those within them, or 
book, I met several old friends, with whom I spent —— . a = er with a wed — 
the rest of the day, relating my own, or listening to tted up. a n there before, as well as he, an 
their adventures. . i had witnessed scenes which, if related, would make 

About eight o’clock that evening, the young man the reader’s heart grow cold. I knew whither his 
in whose pocket I was at rest, arose from the bed = were tending, and the purpose in his mind, as 
upon which he had been lying in his room at the § he ascended to the third story; but felt how great 
hotel, and for at least an hour paced, uneasily, the and almost fatal was the error he committed, when he 
floor. From his manner it was evident that he was § paused at a bar, liberally furnished with everything 
debating some question of interest, and that there was { to eat and drink, and swallowed a large glass of 
asevere struggle in his mind. Once during his un- ¢ brandy to steady his tani pom : = oa 
easy perambulations, he sat down at a table, and the artificial composure to lerived from brandy 
taking out his pocket-book, carefully counted over would not be sufficient to sustain him to a safe issue 
its contents. The whole sum, my humble self in- § in the struggle before him. He needed the coolness 
cluded, was just four hundred and thirty dollars. The $ of a well balanced mind. 


precise knowledge of what his pocket-book contained { In the bar-toom he took a few turns across the floor, 
did not appear to afford him much pleasure. until he began to feel the effects of the brandy, and 

“Four hundred and thirty dollars!’ he muttered, as { then went deliberately to a large apartment in the 
he crowded us back into our repository, and thrusting ‘ front of the building, in which several persons were 


that, with an impatient gesture, into his pocket, arose § engaged at cards. He was not long in meeting with 
and commenced walking the floor again. ‘Four } what he sought—a partner. The individual with 
hundred and thirty dollars!” he repeated, with much } whom he sat down to play was no stranger to me— 
bitterness. ‘It was over four thousand last night, {he was one of the principals of the establishment 
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and a man who rarely trusted to either chance or} for. I expected at least four or five thousand 
skill in a game at cards, and who rarely lost when he } more.” 
played. ' $ How much have you won to-night?” 

The unhappy young man saw not the odds that{ ‘Only a little over four hundred.” 
were against him. He played with unusual skill, “Hardly worth the trouble. I got nearly four 
showing himself to be a perfect master of the game— } thousand out of him last night.” 
it was in this skill that he fondly trusted—but what is ‘‘Every little helps. We must take care of the 
skill opposed to such an antagonist as he had, who $ small gains, as well as the large ones. But, as I have 
knew the back of every card in his adversary’s hand $ pocketed ten thousand of the money entrusted to 
as well as he knew the faces of those in his own. § him—ha! ha! a safe man to entrust money with, 
Steadily the tide of fortune went against him, until he § wasn ’t he—I don’t think I need complain.” 
played with a recklessness and desperation that made ; “TI suppose he will blow his brains out on the 
his ruin only the more certain and easy of accom- § strength of his successes to-night?” 
plishment. An hour from the time he entered that; ‘I hope so—that is, if he have any left, poor devil ' 
place, he rushed from it, without a dollar in his The best thing a fellow like him can do, is to shuffle 
pocket. The consequences he had dreaded, too off this mortal coil. His head will rest easier.” 
surely came. I know not whether he committed the { ‘Dead men tell no tales.” 
still madder act he contemplated. , “Just what I mean. Sometimes a fellow like him, 

All human sympathies must have been dead in the } after losing everything, awakens into a virtuous in- 
heart of the wretch who so coldly and wickedly } dignation against gentlemen of our cloth, raises a hue 
robbed that unhappy young man, or he could not have § and cry, and then there is the deuce to pay, and al! 
looked upon his pale despairing face, mild eyes, and S that. I guess he’! tip the trigger, though. He looks 
bloodless lips, when the last card, upon which he } to me like a game bird.” 
had staked his last hope, turned up against him, with-{ And thus these wretches, half in jest and half in 
out restoring what he had won. But he looked mt earnest, talked of the miserable victim of their in- 
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from that face, and let his eyes rest upon his booty. { fernal arts, while I was transferred from the table 
The sight of that held down all weak emotions. where the young man had placed me, to the pocket 

“ Another fly has burnt his wings in your candle, } of the gambler, where I lay undisturbed until the 
I see,” said a confederate, joining the gambler after } next night, when I witnessed other scenes in that 
the young man had fled from the house. den of crime. But the history of my week is 


« Yes; but the poor devil was lower than I thought ) ended. 


TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 


EY SIDNEY DYER. 


Sua we meet again together, love, 
Our arms to fondly twine, 

With lip to lip, and heart to heart, 
As when I called thee mine. 

Then hopes were clustering thick around, 
Like gems upon the spray, 

And life had cast no darkling shade 
Across our flowery way. 


Shall we meet again together, love, 
As when thy love for me 
Unclasped thee from a mother’s neck, 
A doating father’s knee; 
And won thy trembling heart from home, 
Thy love and faith to twine 
In closer folds around a heart, 
Which ne’er was worthy thine. 


Shall we meet again together, love, 
As by the river’s side, 

We met to stray at twilight’s hour, © 
And watch the silvery tide; 


How soon it was forgotten, love, 
And left to glide unseen, 


That we might view love’s stainless wave, 


Which flowed our hearts between! 


Shall we meet again together, love, 
As when beneath the hill 

We sat around our cottage hearth, 
And drank of bliss our fill; 

Ah! ’t was an hour too bright to last, 
The glow soon passed away; 

A gloomy cloud hath intervened 
And overcast our way. 


But we shall meet together, love, 
And find affection’s power 

Can quick dispel each turbid cloud, 
And glow as in youth’s hour; 

Ay, sweeter then shall be the voice 
Of love’s enchanting strain, 

And all those fondly cherished scenes— 
We'll live them o’er again! 
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HARRIETTE. 


A 


BY MRS. D. 


GENTLE reader—wast ever in dear, delightful 
Flowervale! I will take it for granted you are a 
stranger to its beauties, and, if you please, will ac- 
company you to the brow of that declivity where 
stands the ancient church, its tal! spire pointing like a 
snowy figure up through the matted foliage to Heaven. 
It is a mossy, verdant little knoll, with rows of stately 
maples, one above the other, encircling and folding 
the holy edifice in a kind embrace; while through the 
thick quivering leaves its white walls gleam out and 
glisten in the pure sunlight. 

We will stand upon the stone steps of the old door, 
and gaze fora few moments abroad. It is a fine May 
day, and the soft breezes whisper among the inter- 
woven boughs of the tall maples, and lift the tresses 
from our brows, bringing to the heated cheek a cool- 
ness, and breathing into the heart a calm and sacred 
feeling. lt is beautiful—the landscape all around. 
See—yonder to the right is a smooth, placid river, 
winding gently along through meadows of rich green 
turf, from whose deep velvet bosom are springing 
sweet, wild violets, and delicate blue-bells, and pure 
spotless lilies, mingling their rich varied colors with 
the glossy green leaves, and blending their fragrance 
with the low ripple of the rills. Scattered over the 
variegated carpet are clumps of apple and cherry 
trees, whose knotty branches bend beneath their 
crown of clustering pink and white blossoms, whose 
balmy breath is borne up through the lovely vale to 
the old church door. Along the western side of the 
meadow, and a few rods from the river bank, the 
land gently rises, and stretches on to the edge of a 
dark, magnificent forest of old oaks, whose giant 
arms interlock and seem mingling with the snowy 
clouds which hang lazily down from their blue throne, 
as if to connect the laughing skies with the beautiful 
things of earth, over which they bend so lovingly. 
There is a narrow, well-trodden foot-path winding 
through the meadows, and across the murmuring 
stream is throwna rustic bridge, with slender railings; 
then the path continues on and up the hill-side, ter- 
minating before the door of the old White House. 

Venerable pile! It has stood for ages immoveable, 
while beauty has faded, and youth passed to old age; 
The 
dark brown walls seem tottering on their foundation, 
and lean heavily over the green bank, while the soft 
spring winds lose their sweet melody as they creep 
coldly through the open door and broken window 
panes, whispering sadly and plaintively. But we 
will turn from the dilapidated mansion and look just 
forward here, through the thick foliage. A pretty 
view—is it not? The road stretches along, like a 


and now 7¢ too shows strong signs of decay. 


SKETCH FROM OUR 


ELLEN 


VILLAGE. 
GOODMAN. 


) thread of gold, as far as the eye can reach, termi- 
nating to the sight just where that tiny spire blends 
its whiteness with the dark azure of Heaven. And 

{see the snowy cottages on either side of the way, 

with their neat white fences and green door yards, 

} their bright flower gardens and refreshing shade 

(trees. Now, to the left—a bold mountain, with its 

5 dizay height, rises in awful majesty, and throws its 

§ deep shadow along the vale, while the old trees 

§ which crown its lofty summit, bend gracefully be- 

{neath the spring zephyr that sweeps tarough their 

( leafy robes, and descends soothingly to the valley be- 

( low. It isa quiet, lovely scene on either hand, with the 

$ new, fresh leaves twittering in the breath of Heaven, 

¢ and whispering to the buds and blossoms which nestle 
¢ in the tall grass, and the golden sunlight struggling 

§ through the tangled foliage, throwing over the whole 

ca soft and tremulous light. But come with me, dear 

‘ reader, along the yielding sward, to the back of the 

‘ old church. Tread lightly, for these modest, meek- 

§ eyed violets are all too beautiful to be crushed be- 
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neath a careless foot; and they grow spontaneously 
upon this hallowed spot, and look like gentle spirits 
dropped from the blue vault above to slumber in the 
shadows of this oly house. 

Do you see that little red school-house, with its 
snowy enclosure, nestling down in the shade of that 
huge oak tree? It is but a few rods from the base of 
this hillock, and the turf about the door looks even 
greener and fresher than this beneath our feet in the 
short distance. Now cast your eye over the low 
roof, across that narrow portal of green, to the fairy 

2 lake that sparkles in this Mooding light. Oh! is it not 
) beautiful, the blue sky slumbering on its peaceful 
‘ breast, and the mossy brink everywhere decked with 
flowery shrubs and drooping boughs? and then that 
grove of maples reaching down almost to the velvet 
edge, their ta]l dark shadows just blending with the 
deep azure which dyes its waters! I never sawa 
prettier grove. The trees are all large and pertectly 
straight; and about the smooth trunks, many a 
clambering vine has wound its tender fibres, while 
from many a shady recess the sweetest flowers are 
shining, and all through the fairy arbor bright birds 
are flitting with noiseless wing. 

It was just such a day as that we have been dream- 
ing of. Bright, fresh, glorious May was smiling her 
adieu to earth, and her joyous, lavish successor stood 
ready, with an armful of beautiful, tiny buds, which 
¢ but one balmy breath of hers couid fan into blossom ; 
‘the merry birds gave out their parting song, and the 
} fragrant atmosphere seemed condensed into a thin, 
) haze-like vapor, which absorbed the bright, pure 
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light, as it came from its throne above, and held the 
golden rays as bya magic spell, until the land seemed 
slumbering beneath a shadowy mantfe, and the tiny 
birds went floating by intoxicated with a wild, un- 
earthly joy. Ok, how the warm, kindly feelings of 
the hidden heart gush forth at such a time; and how 
all evil thoughts flow back to their dark source, and 
the soul is susceptible of but one emotion—that of 
love—love for everything around—the lovely flower, 
the singing bird, and the little buzzing insect that 
hums forth its gladness. 

Yes—it was on such a day that Minda and I passed 
through the little gate, and, arm in arm, slowly pro- 
ceeded to the neat, red school-house, behind the 
church. We had promised the little girls, Anne and 
Lizzy, to go and view their May-day festivities, and 
we could not have a heart to disappoint the sweet 
creatures. As we approached the low door, which 
stood open, soft bird-like music came murmuring on 
the laden air; and it was such music as could only 
come from the full heart of a fairy—at least so we 
thought, as we stood listening, till its last note trem- 
bled on the ear and died away in the stillness of death. 
Then a light foot-fall sounded along the floor, and the 
fairy herself, clad in a flowing robe of white, stood ¢ 
before us. Both hands were extended, as she grasped 
one of ours, and bent her bright lips over for the kiss 
of welcome, while with a merry laugh she cried— 

“Well, girls, give me credit for the patience of a 
Job—for I have been waiting full a half hour for your 
appearance, and in five minutes liad left you to find 
unaided our sylvan retreat.” 

“But where, pray, have you hidden your flock, 
Harriette,” I exclaimed, gazing in wonder over the 
deserted school-room and vacant seats. 

‘**Oh, we will find them presently,” was her reply, 
as she led the way through the green meadow and 


around the quiet lake toward the maple grove. As ? 


we drew near the shadow of the tall trees, and peered 
through them into the distance, a snowy robe now 
and then caught our eye, and the murmur of soft 
voices came gradually to the ear. All at once a 
ringing laugh, so full of melody that we started 
forward, was heard—then a white dress floated 
among the shrubbery, and a little face all radiant 
with smiles gleamed out from the thousand flaxen 
curls that streamed back on the breeze, and Lizzy— 
our dear little pet Lizzy—came all breathless and 
panting before us. 

“Oh! Harriette—dear cousin Harriette,” she cried, 
grasping both hands of her teacher, and pulling her 
eagerly forward, “do hurry, for they are crowning 
sister Anne Queen; and oh; that pretty garland is so 
sweet. Come, hurry!” she added, casting an im- 
ploring glance at Minda and myself, and the next 
moment her tiny feet were tripping back. 

We passed rapidly on, and all at once came upon 
the little band of wood nymphs. There they were, 
scattered over the rich sward, their glad eyes dancing 
in joyousness, and their sweet, happy faces clothed 
in smiles, while now and then a golden ray came 
creeping through the canopy of leaves above, and 
trembled over the snowy forehead and lingered upon 
the rosy cheek. The youngest of the company were 
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sitting upon the moss-covered ground, breathing out 
their gladness in words of childish simplicity, and 
clapping their little hands, while their beaming eyes 
often turned toward a group of older girls at a little 
distance, who seemed very busy, speaking only in 
gentle murmurs, and their sylph-like figures moving 
noislessly about the object of their attention, which 
was entirely hidden from our view. At last, their 
work completed, the little band separated to the right 
and léft, and we had a full and enchanting view of 
the youthful Queen. Beautiful she looked, seated 
upon her grassy pla‘form, wih the garland of rose- 
buds: and lilies lightly pressing her brown ringlets, 
and a faint flush overspreading her cheeks. The 
smile that lighted up her large, hazel eye, and lay in 
the dimples about her sweet mouth, was indeed very 
beautiful. One moment she sat motionless, while a 
stillness like that of the grave hung about those old 
woods, and the eyes of all the gathered group dwelt 
: eduiviagly upon her; then her glance fell upon the 
; loving face of her dear teacher, and, with one bound, 
, she was at her side. 
‘‘Come, dear Harriette,” she said, leading the unre- 
§ sisting form up to the flower-sprinkled throne, and 
‘ seating her astonished friend upon the queenly chair. 
“Come, you shall be our May Queen—your sweet 
face would look so pretty under this beautiful 
wreath!” 

The next moment, the crown was lifted from her 
own soft curls, and laid lightly over the heavy braids 
of Harriette’s jetty hair, while the face that blushed 

§ and glowed, and the eyes that beamed beneath it, 
i were those of angel loveliness. She opened her 
§ laughing lips to remonstrate, but her low tones were 
¢ lost amid the shout which rung out from that merry 
Sand, as they clapped their snowy hands, and their 
x “Long live the Queen!” resounded over the calm 
bosom of the peaceful lake and up through the inter- 
woven branches of the thick grove, till echo brought 
back from the arching skies and the mountain side 
the faint and silvery notes, and “Long live our 
Queen,” seemed whispered by the rustling leaves 
’ and the murmur of the rill. Then the glad-hearted 
; children surrounded their beloved teacher, some 
" hanging about her neck, and some sitting at her feet, 
, with their languishing eyes fixed upon her face, and 
words of affection flowing from their ruby lips. After 
a while, the fairy May Queen waved her flowery 
sceptre over the clustering, curly heads, and, hiding 
‘ her sweet smiles under the snowy lids which drooped 
’ over her dark eyes, rose, with all the grace and dig- 
, nity of royalty itself, and her gentle voice broke over 
i the silence like the music of a harp touched by 
¢ zephyr’s breath. 
(love and gratitude and gentle teachings, and when 
i she sat down, the deathly hush of all that childish 
} train told its effect upon their young hearts. All at 
once, one soft, tremulous voice broke the spell, and 
¢ immediately all joined in the song, and Minda and I 
¢ held our breath to catch the thrilling melody. 
We crown thee Queen— 
Thou with the dark hair and gentle eye; 
‘ The ivy green 
§ Is twined with the rose-bud of delicate dye; 





Her speech was brief, but full of 
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The lily too 

With its snowy bosom all wet with dew— 
And violets 

From their shady nook we ’ve culled for you. 


We ’ve wandered o’er 

The soft green meadows in quest of uwers, 
And by the shore 

Of lake and stream, for many long hours; 
Then sat us down 

In this cool, and sweet, and shadowy place, 
To weave a crown— 

A beautiful garland—for thy dear face. 


The lily fair, 

With its leaves all spotless, and pure and white, 
In thy dark hair 

Looks forth like a spirit of beauty and light; 
The sweet blush rose 

Has nestled beside thy soft bright cheek, 
And violet 

Looks forth from its curtain with glances meek. 


Oh, touch her brow 
With a light, soft pressure, sweet wreath of flowers! 
And whisper low 
Of hope and comfort in future hours; 
From her fond heart, 
Oh, banish each feeling of grief and care! 
And never depart, 
The deep, pure thoughts thou hast planted there! 


The song ceased; but the fluttering birds, who with 
us had held their breath, soon caught the dying echo, 
and another chorus arose far up in the shady trees, 
not more sweet and thrilling than the bird-like music 


they tried to imitate. A few moments more, and the ¢ 


little hands of the busy throng had spread over the 
bright carpeted ground a snowy cloth, and brought 
forward from the shadows of the huge trunks their 
baskets filled with refreshments, and we seated our- 
selves upon the soft turf with hearts brimful of joy 
and gladness, 

The sun had sunk behind the hills, and his bright 
rays ceased to flood the grove with golden light, when 
we passed from the deep shadow of the forest, and 
slowly took our way homeward. Every yovag 
heart was satisfied, fcr it had had its fulness of joy; 
and, though the wreathing smile had departed, and 
given place toa look of calm contented enjoyment, 
the fond and beaming eye was expressive of the 
peace and happiness within. 

Days and weeks passed away, and the youthful 
school-mistress mingled with her childish train, ever 
joyous, ever smiling. They had learned to love her 
with an all-absorbing affection, and were always 
happy beneath her smile and approving glance. She 
was our favorite friend and companion—Minda’s 
and mine; and in our morning rambles and evening 
walks, was ever by our side. Her foot was nimbiest 
in climbing the steep mountain’s side, and her laugh 
merriest o:, its top; and it was her hand which always 
called the fairest blossoms, and her white brow that 
wore them. Sometimes, when the smile was bright- 
est in her dark eye, and the laugh on her red lip 
clearest and merriest, we have whispered in her ear 
a name—one little name—which brought the blood 
from her leaping heart to neck, cheek and brow, and 
made the joyous laugh die away in a low, tremulous 
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murmur. Yes—there was a charm in that name 
more powerful than all surrounding influences, and 
after it fell upoh her ear, her voice was always 
lower and sweeter, and the beautiful smile fainter— 
but oh, how expressive! 
, Dear Harriette! I remember well one evening— 
it was a calm moonlight night—we had wandered 
¢ far over the mountain’s summit, had plucked many 
) flowers, the sweetest and rarest in all that region, and, 
§ with our arms full of the bright things, had descended 
5 


) to the clurap of oaks just at the foot of the hill. Here 


, we laid our byrden on the green sward, streaked all 
) over with silver threads, formed by the moon’s pale 
ind penetrating the large, clustering leaves above, 
5 


and, kneeling around the tempting pile, we framed a 
Wreath of exquisite beauty, made up of opening buds 
and fully expanded blossoms of various colors, inter- 
mingled with ivy vines and spruce twigs. When 
the long, rich wreath was finished, we threw it over 
the white shoulders of Henriette, and our eyes 
; sparkled as we watched its effect upon her graceful 
§ figure. A light, musical laugh had just burst from 
$the open lips of our fairy, and its echo was flung 
{back from the dark mountain, when a low foot- 
fall sounded along the ground, and the next moment 
a pair of large, eloquent eyes had brought a flush to 
2 the pure brow, and a tremor to the fingers, which 
clasped the garland, while the laughing orbs hid 
their intense light beneath their jetty curtains. A 
(smile of exquisite pleasure lay on the lips of the 
; outh, and as he passed to the side of the blushing 
$ irl and wound the long, dangling garland about her 
$ shoulders, till her slight form was literally buried in 
2 its beautiful mantie—all but the lovely face, which 
looked more Jovely than ever—we read in his soul- 
) lit countenance the deep love he bore the pure bright 
§ being whom he claimed as his betrothed bride. 
$ We passed silently from the shade of the old oaks, 
§ for che heart of each was full—full of gentle, kindly 
$ emotions—of poetry and romance. There was a 
§ 
¢ 
) 
) 
? 
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boly hush in the calm air—a soothing power in the 
soft, peerless face of the silver queen, which gazed 
upon us from her star-spangled pathway in the blue 
Heavens; and then the faint, tremulous murmur of the 
distant river came floating along over the green 
meadows with a sweet sadness in its tone that seemed 
to whisper of a purer—a brighter realm, where the 
beautiful of earth receive that crown of glory which 
is fadeless and imperishable. The low, trembling 
‘Good night” of Harriette awoke Minda and myself 
from our pleasant dreams, as we approached the 
cottage door, and we watched her slight figure leaning 
upon the arm of her companion, till it was lost in the 
distance; then with subdued and tranquil feelings 
went our way. 
The last day of summer had glided away; yet its mild 
¢ breath still lay upon the green fields and hill-sides, 
and its flowers bloomed beside the path, though we 
fancied their sweet faces had grown a shade paler, 
and that their gentle heads drooped a little upon the 
slight stems. The air was still balmy and refreshing 
and had it not been for now and then a trembling leaf 
of red and yellow, which looked out from the deep 
green of the forest foliage, we could hardly have 
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believed that those ‘“‘melancholy days, the saddest of 
the year,” were close upon us. 

It was a fresh, bright morning whe Minda and I 
looked out from the half closed blinds of the cottage 
windows, and anxiously up the road to the school- 
house door. It was closed; but a troup of fair-haired 
girls surrounded it, looking now wistfully up to the 
shaded windows, and then down the pathway toward 
the sweet home of their worshipped teacher, while 
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lovely face. Her lips moved long before any sound 
broke the spell that lay upon every heart, as we all 
watched breathlessly her speaking countenance: but 
at last the sweet melody broke forth, a low, mellow 
laugh sounded through the room, and words of 
mingled love and sadness came trembling from her 
heart. 

‘Oh! bind it gently on my brow, sweet Minda— 
that lovely wreath; and mingle with the pale, fair 


their low murmuring voices came floating to our ears, § buds this cypress bough. Hush! I heard a step—it 
and their sad young faces spoke volumes. At last a { was his, dear cousin—his own! Hush!—it is gone— 
slender form came slowly across tha, green, and {I thought him near—that he had come to say adieu, 


neared the little group; a tiny hand brushed the tear- 
drops from cheeks pale with fear and troubled 
thoughts, and Mary, the teacher’s sweet, fair sister, 
stood among them. She told them something in 
husky tones, and then turned away, while every 
childish face was bathed in tears, as the sobbing little 
ones went silently to their homes. The warm drops 
streamed from the bright eyes of Anne and Lizzy, as 
they told in quivering voices of the illness of dear 
cousin Henriette; and Maria started to her feet, while 
a deathly paleness overspread her cheeks, and “ Dear 
Henriette!” trembled on her white lips. The neat 
little cottage bonnet was soon drawn over her brown 
hair, and, grasping my hand with her trembling 
fingers, she drew me along the little foot-path which 
led across the quiet meadow, and in silence we entered 
the house of mourning. One moment we stood in 
the pretty parlor unwelcomed, unnoticed, while a 
fearful hush pervaded the whole house; then a low, 
mournful sobbing fell upon our ear, and a voice in 
broken murmurs came from the little bed-room at our 
left. We noiselessly opened the door, and stood by 
the sick girl’s side. 

There they were, the dear family circle, who but 
yesterday were happy, and blessed with health and 
peace ;—the father, a man of nvble mienand a proud, 
lofty soul, his ashy face half buried in the heavy 
folds of the curtains, and a suppressed moan heaving 
his agitated breast; the mother, with pallid lips and 
troubled eyes, bending above the couch, despair in 
every feature, and a voice tremulous but gentle as an 
infanv’s; Mary, the sweet young sister, kneeling by 
the bed-side, and weeping convulsively; and the 
brother, a manly youth, with the raven locks and full 
dark eyes of his idol sister, standing by his mother’s 
tide, his arms folded on his bosom, and a countenance 
of ghastly whiteness. And there too lay our own 
sweet, our precious Harriette, stricken and suffering. 
The snowy pillow which supported her head was not 


and clasp my hand once more, and/breathe one word 
to my heart. There, dearest, that will do—the 
cypress bough shall rest untouched, but the roses will 
wither and die.” 

Poor, sweet Harriette! how we wept to hear her 
tender ravings, and how her mother’s heart bled at 
every word. Through that long, weary day we 
watched her every motion—every look; and when 
the dim shades of evening crept over the little bed- 
room, and the moon’s pale ray quivered upon the 
marble forehead of the invalid, and her breathing 
grew deeper and heavier, the old family physician 
wiped the tear-drops from his furrowed cheek, and 
turned sadly from the anxious faces bent upon him. 
There was no hope—the fair, frail flower had bent 
beneath the blast, and all effort to raise the drooping 
head was unavailing. 

Silently did pain and disease do their cruel work; 
and, ere many days had passed, we stood around that 
humble bed, watching with chilled hearts and swollen 
eyes the death-struggle of the young, the beautiful. 
A soft, delicate rose-{int came through the muslin 
curtains, and lingered about each haggard face, while 
one ray—bright and golden—trembled upon the chill 
forehead of the dying girl. The dim eyes had been 
long closed, and the taper fingers folded gently upon 
the bosom from which the life was slowly gushing ; 
but, all at once the drooping lids were raised, and a 
look of love—of recognition—beamed from the de- 
parting soul upon all around. A holy smile hovered 
upon the quivering, ashy lip, and a murmur, like the 
trembling notes of a harp touched by a summer 
breeze, broke the awful stillness. 

§ ‘*Mother—dear father—adieu! 
$ Mary—farewell! Minda ——” 

Another name faltered upon her tongue, and her 
last look lingered upon that agonized face which bent 
in its paleness above her head. The spirit had fled; 
but so quietly, that the sleep whieh had come over 


Brother—sweet 


purer or whiter than her lips and cheek, and the ¢ her seemed like a slumber full of beautiful dreams. 
long drooping lashes rested motionless, veiling the { That heavenly smile never left the cold lips, and 
wild brightness of the orbs beneath; while the rich, ¢ the beauty of the marble features was more lovely 


heavy masses of her hair fell like a cloud about her ¢ 


ivory shoulders, and the pale right hand grasped the 
coverlid with an eager hold. Presently, the ashy 
lips opened, tne quivering lids were slowly raised, 
and those deep brilliant eyes looked wonderingly 
round upon the agonized group—from her mother’s 
bending torm and tearful face, to the bowed head of 
her father, and then up into the calm, sad face of her 
brother, while almost insensibly a beautiful smile 
stole into her eyes and shed its sunshine over her 
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than when health and gladness shed their lustre 
there. 

Sweet Harriette—a bright, brief day was thine! 
? But, though thy sun went down thus early, it departed 
without a cloud, and a light is shining round thy 
pathway now, more brilliant—more intensely beauti- 
ful—than in this changing world thy fond heart ever 
dreamed of. Pure, glorified spirits are thy com- 
panions—on thy shining brow is a golden crown, and 
thy fair fingers have swept the tremulous strings ol 
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that lyre whose thrilling melody fills thy blest abode 
in Heaven. 

They laid the cold, lovely clay in its coffin-bed, put 
back the clustering black hair from the white brow, 
and folded the stiffened fingers over the throbless 
bosom; and, amid the convulsive sobbings of old and 
young, the solemn hearse, with its covering of black 
velvet sweeping the fresh green grass, passed through 
the quiet street, and up by the side of that placid 
lake and deep grove, to the still grave-yard. ‘‘ Earth 
to earth, and dust to dust,” was said by the white- 
haired pastor, and then on the fearful silence broke 
that dreadful sound which strikes to the heart’s core 
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with such a withering weight—the cold earth and 
chill clods falling upon the coffin-lid. There wasa 
burst of wild agony—a smothered cry—and we left 
her to her rest. 

She lies there now—the velvet turf green and 
bright above her head, and many a modest flower 
and opening bud peeping from its rich luxuriance;— 
a snowy marble gleams out from among the waving 
boughs of a drooping willow, and a tall rose-bush 
mingles its blossoms and its leaves, twining along its 
smooth, pure surface, and almost concealing its simple 
inscription‘ Harriette.” 


ON TAKING LEAVE OF COLLEGE. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Rive funeral tones! let the old bell 
Peal out its deepest, saddest strain, 

Till rock and valley, hill and dell, 
Roll back the solemn wail again. 


Be still, my heart! it is the knell, 

Though not unwished, of what hath been 
Te thee a hope—a light—a spell— 

Of power through many a varied scene. 


For his the woe—the faded eye— 
In world so cold, so dark as this, 

The wasted cheek—the endless sigh— 
Who tvils in learning’s mine for bliss. 


Be still, my heart! and thou shalt know 
How bright a wreath, how green a bay 

Is his, who toils obscure and low— 
Suffers and faints not by the way. 


Perchance it is to suffer still— 
Still charmed by the deceitful dream, 
To struggle on, through pain and ill, 
To never taste the blissful stream. 


Whate’er thy doom, oh ! heart of mine, 
Life’s Summer paths, want’s drear abode, 
The frown of scorn, alone to pine, 
Still act, and trust thy framer, God, 


Father of worlds! from thee I came, 
Unto thy bosom turn I must, 

When this frail, trembling, shrinking frame 
Has mingled with its mother dust. 


My thanks, oh! God, for all by thee 
Of kindness, care, and love bestowed ; 
The few dear hearts that have to me 
Been sunshine on my darkened road. 


I bless thee for the Angel, Hope, 
That ever through despair’s dark hour, 
Hath calmed my soul, and borne me up, 
With voices from her hidden bower. 


I bless thee for the purpose high— 
The equal strength—the swerveless will— 
Through smiling Heaven, or lowering sky, 
Pursuing and achieving still. 


But chietly, as my eyes extend 
Back o’er the long and clouded way, 


That thou hast been my keeper—friend— 
My shield by night—my strength by day. 


That still through penury and cold, 
The agony, oh! worse than death, 

And through the clouds that o’er me rolled, 
Thy goodness smiled around, beneath. 


Ring funeral tones! Oh, God, how vain! 
What mournful recollections rise— 

What thoughts come thronging o’er my brain— 
What tears o’erwhelm my weary eyes! 


These eyes are often racked with pain, 
The vigil and the fever’s rage, 

Whose flinty grasp and fiery chain 
Have bowed me as with weight of age. 


All that the Past to me hath been, 
All that the Future yet may be— 

All—all of praise, or blame, or sin, 
Meet here as in Eternity. 


*Tis done! let damp sods intervene, 
And dumb Oblivion shroud the grave; 
Here let the lethal yew be green, 
Here bid the mournful cypress wave. 


An exile from my native vale, 
Dear mother, unto thee I come, 

Once more to breathe the mountain gale— 
Once more to hear the voice of home. 


My mother, time hath made thee old, 
Sorrow and toil have been thy lot, 

Rude years their storms have o’er thee rolled, 
But oh! thy love hath altered not. 


Ring funeral tones! and o’er the scene 
Bid cold Oblivion’s shadows fall ; 
Here let the yew be ever green, 
Here, the dark cypress wave o’er all, 


I would not whisper in the ear 
Of winds that stir the mountain pine, 
How void of green, how cold, how drear, 
How dark, hath been the path of mine. 


Ancient of days! to thee alone, 
The woe, the agony of soul, 

The trembling, and the fear are known— 
O’er all, Lethean billows roll! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Like a sudden storm upon the blast, 
Came sweeping o’er his brain 
Deep memories of the erring past, 
And thought was bitter pain. 

In the brilliant confusion that followed the disap- 
pearance of King Charles from the midst of his court, 
there stood-three persons deeply interested in the 
wondering looks, the gay jibes, and the whispered 
comment that passed like magnetic lightning through 
the crowd. One of these was the old Earl of Berk- 
ley, who had been stationed near their majesties 
while Francesca was singing. As the royal pair left 


the room, this old noble turned, with a bland smile 5} 
upon his lip, and drew close to the Countess of Cas- $ 
But he was received with a look of the $ 


tlemain. 
most cutting scorn. 
‘This is your work, my lord—it is to you I am 


indebted!’ she said, in a voice that shook with ex- § 
cess of passion, though she made an effort to subdue § 
‘In league with the queen against me, I doubt ; 
not in the least you introduced the creature into the § 


it. 


royal apartments. It was well managed, my lord— 
very well managed!” 


“Nay,” replied the earl, courteously, bending to { 


the wrathful storm, “I see nothing that should anger 
your ladyship. 


beauty. 


“No!” replied the haughty woman, scarcely 


deigning to sink her voice, though, but for her pas- } 
sion, she might have seen that many of the courtiers } 
«The Countess } 


were listening eagerly to her words. 
of Castlemain doubts her power in nothing. This 
game is yet to be played out, my lord—I know that 
you possess consummate skill—I know that old 


and tried friends count for nothing, in your hands, } 


” 


but 

‘Hush, my lady—see you not that, like the rose, 
you are gathering court insects around you?” 

“Such as I will brush off easily, as with one sweep 
of my hand might be scattered all your cobweb pro- 
jects, my lord,” replied the countess, and, with a 
haughty footstep, she passed down the room. 


A young noble, sumptuously dressed, and but a few 


minutes before among the gayest of the throng, had 
stood near Lord Berkley and the countess, as this 
sharp dialogue passed between them. He caught 


Surely the Countess of Castlemain { 
cannot doubt the power of her own transcendant } 
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, enough from their words to obtain a pretty correct 
idea of the whole scene, and now came up to the old 
2 earl, with considerable excitement in his look and 
; manner. 

¢ My lord!” 

$ Lord Berkley started slightly, and looked around. 

; “Oh! Sir John Payton—I saw you a moment 
H since in the crowd, and was about to make my way 
$to you. In what part of his majesty’s kingdom have 
; you buried yourself of late?” 

$ ] have been in Cornwall, spending some weeks 
with the Lord of Bowdon.” 

§ ‘Ah! and how is the young lord?—planted at the 
} castle like one of his old oaks, I suppose ?” 

? ‘He was here, not half an hour ago; but I see 
; nothing of him just now,” replied Sir John, carried 
from the subject nearest his heart in spite of himself, 
by the common-place manner in which the old ear! 
received him. 

“Here!” exclaimed the earl, with a degree of in- 
terest that amounted almost to excitement. ‘The 
Lord of Bowdon here!”’ 

‘*He was here when that syren, who has caused so 
much commotion, began her song, my lord.” 

There was a moment’s silence—the earl seemed 
cast into deep thought, and Sir John was embarrassed 
—he had evidently something on his mind which he 
did not well know how to express. 

‘That young musician, my lord—have not you 
and I met her in other scenes?” 

) Perhaps—yes, doubtless; I scarcely heeded her: 
: but is she not the little foreigner who was shipwrecked 
near Bowdon?” 

‘The same, my lord; but how came she here, do- 
Excuse me, Lord Berkley— 
) but those who stood around me when the girl fainted, 
9 asserted that you introduced this young creature here 
} —that she was only known as a protege of yours.” 

“Indeed!” 

“They whispered also—but this, for your own 
sake, I trust is not so—that she was intended from the 
first for the destiny that, from what has just trans- 
\ pired, seems but too certain! Inthe name of Heaven, 
Stell me, Earl of Berkley, is this so—is this young 

creature destined to supplant the haughty Castlemain, 
} and that by your connivance?” 
“Sir John, you must be jesting when you ask these 
} questions seriously of me! What interest can I have 
in a pretty wandering singer like this?” 
‘What interest!” Sir John checked himself—his 


mesticated at court? 
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manner was excited, his face grew pale and red with 
conflicting feelings, and at last he spoke with an im- 
pressive solemnity altogether at variance with his 
usual gay and careless manner. 

“My lord, I know not your motives in bringing 
this child to Hampton ;—I only do know that she dis- 
appeared from Cornwall on the same day with your- 
self—that she is now here, in the king’s palace—nay, 
in the king’s very arms;—I ask how these things 
came about, and you answer me evasively. But I 
say to you, in compassion—in friend-hip—from the 
bottom of my heart, I say to you, Earl of Berkley, 
protect this young girl, as if she were a daughter of 
your own house—protect her from dishonor!” 

Lord Berkley fixed a keen and almost fierce look 
on the young baronet, and it was some moments 
before he answered; when he did speak, it was with 
one of his cool and ~ilky sneers. 

“You do me undeserved honor, Sir John; I am 
not young enough to become the champion of every 
wandering demoiselle, who may happen to nest her- 
self for a season beneath the royal roof.” 

Sir John crimsoned to the temples, and was about 
to return some hot reply, when there arose a sudden 


commotion in the room. Charles returned, leading his 5 


queen by the hand, and the calm and pleasant un- 
derstanding that evidently existed between the royal 
pair effectually put a check to the scandalous whis- 
pers that had been so freely circulated during their 
absence. Charles looked unusually grave, but his 
manner to Catharine was marked by a degree of ten- 
derness which none had witnessed in him since the 
first days of their marriage. 

“You see, Sir John, this little maiden has better 
protection than you or I could render. I doubt much 
if the king ever saw her face before to-night. But 
her majesty is quite enchanted with the brilliant 
creature.” 

Sir John was thoughtfully gazing on the king, and 
he was struck by the grave, almost sad expression 
visible in his face. ‘ Surely,” he said to himself, 
“there is truth in what the old peer asserts—that is 
not the countenance of a man suddenly enamored 
with a new beauty.” He turned to the earl with 
somewhat more of cordiality than had hitherto marked 
his demeanor. 

“My lord, ¥ may have spoken hastily, and at an ill- 
chosen place. But I was taken by surprise!” 

“Tush, man, let the thing pass—see you not his 
majesty is coming this way?’’ was the good-humored 
reply. 

Sir John drew back, for the king was evidently 
coming toward them, though he paused from time to 
time with his usual courteous attention, to address 
some lady who by chance or purpose stood in his 
way. 

“My Lord of Berkley,” said the monarch, pausing 
before the old earl, as if to make a passing inquiry, 
“Follow to my cabinet, when you see me retire—I 
would exchange a word with you!” 

Berkley’s heart bounded, but he bent his head with 
the most perfect self-possession, and sauntered gently 
down the room, always keeping the king in sight. 
With many a graceful jest, and quick repartee—for 
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in those things Charles was always brilliant—the 
monarch passed through the rooms, gliding nearer 
and nearer to his cabinet, with every step;—but close 

} by the door stood the Countess of Castlemain, almost 

$ wholly deserted by the courtiers, who, repulsed by 
her insolent demeanor, had gradually dropped from 
her side, and left her to the company of her own 
angry thoughts. 
The king hesitated an instant as his eyes fell on 
; this imperious woman who, superb in her disdainful 
beauty, stood, like an enraged Juno, waiting his ap- 
proach. But this hesitation lasted only a single 
moment. Charles met the glance of those fierce black 
eyes with a look of steady and stern displeasure, and 

§ he walked on, with a firm step, merely bending his 
head as he passed her. 

The countess turned pale, and her proud lips be- 
> gan totremble. She looked eagerly around to see if 
; any one had remarked this evidence of her waning 
2 power. Her eyes fell upon Lord Berkley—a smile 

was upon the old nobleman’s lip, and he looked at 
2 her with a glance of quiet triumph. 

The Countess of Castlemain was haughty, insolent, 
fiery—but she had no real dignity of character—no 
absolute pride. Her passions were violent, their re- 
action abject—already she began to regret having 
made the old and subtle courtier her enemy; she 
would gladly have found some excuse to address him 
§ again, to soften down all that she had said in the first 
$ outbreak of her jealous rage. But the old ear! passed 
, her with more cutting negligence than had marked 
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the demeanor of the king—he bowed low, gliding 


forward all the time, and smilingly entered the royal 

5 closet. 

} “When”—said a gentle voice at her elbow— 

} «when, great countess, may the most devoted of your 
slaves claim a moment’s audience? Let it not be 

} after to-morrow, for each hour will be an eternity till 

} the happy moment shall arrive!” 

2 “Sir John, is it you?” said the countess, still trem 
bling with suppressed emotion. ‘'To-morrow—yes, 
to-morrow be it, my good friend; come directly after 
the breakfast hour—I shall be glad to see you.” 

“Do not promise that too readily,” answered Sir 
John, “wait till your ladyship hears all that I may 
ask in that interview—perhaps I may wish to tax all 
your interest with the king?” 

‘My interest with the king!”—as the countess 
uttered these words, a smile of bitter mortification 

>) swept over her face, but it was succeeded by a glow 
of returning courage, and she answered readily. 

“Come in the morning—for I too may have favors 
to ask, and information to obtain.” 

} ‘I will not fail in anything that can serve your 
ladyship,” was the prompt reply, and Sir John moved 
forward, making room for two or three courtiers 
who, seeing him with the almost deserted countess, 
grouped themselves around her. 

Meantime, Charles had entered his cabinet, and 
stood by the window, where the shadow of its heavy 
draperies fell athwart his countenance; he evidently 
sought to throw his features into obscurity during the 
conversation that would ensue. Here he fell intoa 
train of deep, and, it would seem, very painful thought, 
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for he sighed from time to time, and once lifted his 
hand to brush away a tear, that had fallen suddenly 
like a single heavy rain-drop on his swarthy cheek. } 
So lost was the monarch in the profound melancholy 
of his thoughts, that the Earl of Berkley had entered 
the closet, and was close by the window before } 
Charles perceived him. Even then, the king did not 
seem able or willing to speak; he drew back into 
deeper shadow, and stood while a man might have 
drawn his breath five or six times with his eyes bent 
upon the floor. 

‘* My lord,” he said, at length, but there was some- 
thing constrained in his voice, ‘I desire—I wish—to 
ask a question or two. This young girl, who sings 
so divinely—you saw her to-night—the queen tells 
me that you alone know something of her his- 
tory?” 

‘‘Her majesty rather over-rates the amount of my 
knowledge,” answered Lord Berkley, exulting in 
his heart over the profound interest which his protege 
had evidently excited in the breast of the king, “I 
really know only of this beautiful syren that she was 
wrecked on the coast of Cornwall last autumn, when 
Lord Bowdon went down to take possession of his 
estate, and that she, with a young lad, now a page in 
the household of my Lady Castlemain, were the only 
persons saved. Lord Bowdon gave them shelter, 
and seemed greatly attached to the poor children; but, 
for some cause—I never knew what—they left the 
castle privately, and, notwithstanding thorough search 
‘was made, no traces of the wanderers could be ob- 
tained. But, one day some weeks since, one of 
them drops into her majesty’s carriage, with a cup 
of water in his hand, thus occasioning a strife between 
our fair young queen and the lady countess, which 
I with difficulty pacified by rendering up the boy for 
a page to her ladyship, while the demoiselle became, 
as your majesty must know, a favorite with the gentle 
Catharine!” 

‘And this is all you know of her!” said the king, ‘ 
in a tone of profound disappointment. 

‘All, may it please your highness—save that the 
body of her mother was afterwards found floating in 
a little cove near Bowdon, and now sleeps under an 
old oak on the shore.” 

‘* And the mother—did you see the mother?” 

‘Oh! ves. Sir John Payton and myself found her 
floating in the cove.” 

‘And you did not recognize the poor lady?” 

“No, sire; how should we—she was from a stranger 
land.” 

The king drew a deep breath—still his face was 
anxious and thoughtful—he seemed reluctant to yield 
up the subject without further investigation. 

“And had these poor children nothing about their 
persons by which somewhat of their history might be 
traced?” 

‘Nothing, sire. The very garments they had on 
were so torn and drenched that, but for their speech, 
we might never have guessed to what country they 
belonged.” 

*‘But can they give no account of themselves? The 
maiden seems intelligent enough.” 

“They only know that the mother was a widow— ‘ 
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the father dead or absent—neither of them remember 
anything of him.” 

‘“‘ And what brought the family to England?” 

“This, sire, seems a mystery, like the rest.” 

Charles leaned against the window frame, bafiled, 
disappointed, and lost in gloomy thoughts—so gloomy, 
that the old courtier began to wonder at the singular 
form in which the monarch’s interest in the beautiful 
girl manifested itself. At length Charles looked up, 
his dark features grew pale, and now his brow 
knitted. 

“And did you, my lord, see nothing to interest 
you—nothing, I would say, peculiar in this young 
girl?” 

“Nothing, sire—save her marvelous loveliness, 
and that quick genius which is so much more piquant 
than beauty.” 

‘She is lovely!” murmured Charles, in an under- 
tone; but not so subdued were the words but the old 
peer drank them greedily in. 

“‘Lovely?—I have never in my whole life seen 
anything to be compared with the maiden. Scarcely 
could I draw her from my thoughts for days and days 
after we left Bowdon!” 

“But this—this might not have arisen so much from 
her beauty’’—said the king, eagerly. ‘Sometimes 
there exist feelings deeper and more powerful than 
mere loveliness inspires; I cannot explain this, my 
lord—but is it not possible that your interest in the 
maiden arose from a deeper cause than admiration of 
her person?” 

“Sire, I know no deeper or sweeter cause for the 
interest we take in women, than beauty and wit— 
both these has the maiden.” 

‘You cannot understand, my Lord Berkley; and 
this proves that Iam mistaken while dreaming of the 
things that have haunted me for the last hour,” said 
Charles, and he turned away, keenly disappointed. 

“IT scarcely know what your majesty’s dreams can 
have been,” said the old courtier, sulkily; ‘but me- 
thinks they could not have proved very sad ones, 
while that young creature lay in your highness’ 
arms.” 

The king turned suddenly, and looked at the old 
earl. 

“You are right, Berkley—you are right in this!” 
Never in his whole life had Charles experienced sen- 
sations so sweet, so full of exquisite joy, and yet of 
the keenest pain too, as those that swelled his heart 
when that beautiful child lay against it. For another 
minute like that, he could give half his kingdom, and 
yet there was a pang mingled with the joy. 

“Tt is seldom that even a monarch’s heart can beat 
to the influence of beauty like hers. She is, indeed, 
an exquisite creature!” said the earl. 

But the king had turned away, and was moodily 
pacing the cabinet. Spite of himself, his thoughts 
were all abroad; he did not hear—or hearing, did 
not heed—what the old ear! said. 

Again Charles paused in his walk—his face was 
troubled, his manner irresolute. 

‘“‘My lord,” he said, “name the things in which 
Charles can serve you. It is time that he ‘should 
atone for past wrong.” 
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‘ Past wrong, sire?” next instant she was gone, leaving the faint echo of a 
**Past neglect, then. Awhile since, if I remember } sob behind her, as she closed the door. She entered 
aright, my Lady Castlemain spoke of some prefer- } the state chambers. Instantly her whole demeanor 
ment that you desired—think of it, and come to me } changed; never had she paced those rooms with a 
again inafewdays. Your wishes must be unreasona- } brow more haughty or a step more imperious—a 
ble indeed, if they meet a refusal here.” smile curled her lip, as she passed Lord Berkley, and 
“Sire, Iam gratified!” and, with a profound reve- } when Sir John Payton approached her, she said, with 
rence, the old noble went out. ‘that easy confidence that was the result of ill-used 
Charles stood in the midst of his cabinet till the } power, “come to me in the morning, and your suit 
door closed; then he sat down shading his forehead $ with the king shall prosper, let it be what it may.” 
with one hand. A thousand sweet and mournful Lord Berkley heard this, and he smiled covertly. 
memories crowded to his brain, and, as he sat musing, { “*My suit, which your ladyship took in hand with 
drop after drop rolled through his fingers, and fell { greater warmth, has prospered, and that to your ruin, 
upon the noble mosaic slab upon which his elbow ( and without your help, proud woman!” he thought; 


neither of these hot-headed young men interfere, 
another week shall see that haughty forehead in the 
dust!” With these thoughts he passed the countess 
with a bland smile and a courteous inclination. 
Violent alike in all her passions, the Countess of 
Castlemain had spent a sleepless and miserable 
night, and the morning found her pallid and harassed. 
She sent away the superb breakfast service before 
“Not while I live, Charles—not while you are } the pages could place it on a table, and bestowed 
angry with me,” cried the artful woman, falling } many a sharp taunt and bitter reprimand upon every 
upon her knees. ‘Oh, kill me—kill me—here at | one who ventured to approach her. Even Guilo, 


While the monarch of England was thus lost in the 
vast solitude of the eternity that has left us, the cabi- 
net door opened softly, and the stately figure of a 
woman glided through. Charles lifted his head, and 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling saw the Countess 
of Castlemain. 

“Madam”—he said, rising with dignity—‘ madam 
I would be alone!” 


( 
rested. ‘oh, if the girl do not stand in her own light, and if 


your feet, but do not look upon me with this cruel } sealed as his ears were to her reprimands, did not 
coldness!”? ¢ that morning escape censure. In everything the 

“Rise, Lady Castlemain—rise! this no place for } haughty woman fancied that she saw proof of the 
you. I wish for solitude!” slight which the monarch had cast upon her by his 

“And yet it is here you receive my most bitter } evident coldness the night before. The billets and 
enemy, while I am spurned forth unforgiven!” said { perfumed sonnets, that usually flowed in upon her 
the countess, and her splendid eyes filled with tears— § breakfast hour, were reduced to half a dozen trades- 
that woman was very beautiful in her grief—the { men’s bills, and a few uncouth petitions. The coun- 
king had seldom resisted her, when that proud form { tess tossed the whole mass from her with passionate 
was bent humbly before him, and those beautiful { disdain. 
eyes shone soft with moisture. But now his heart “The spaniels!—do they scent my downfall so 
was full of a holier, sweeter beauty than hers. In} soon?” she exclaimed, trampling the unoffending 
the voluptuous softness that half-feigned grief flung { papers beneath her feet. ‘It was but yesterday that 
over her, there was something repulsive to him at 1 was obliged to have the casements flung open while 
a moment when all his better feelings were awake. } I read their perfumed adulation!—the king has but 
Even had it been otherwise, he was weary with } to look black upon me, and smilingly upon another, 
her turbulent alternations of anger and repentance. } for one evening, and lo! this is the result!” 

His habits of refinement had been shocked by her “My lady, did you call?” inquired a page, drawn 
rudeness to the queen, and her subsequent audacious } to the door by the loud tones in which the countess 
justification of that rudeness to himself. He turned | spoke. 

from her, therefore, with a cold and stern demeanor. *No—yes! who waits in the ante-room, this morn- 

“Not to-night—not here—will I talk with you, } ing?” 
madam!” “Save the man from the theatres, and a few trades- 

The countess rose to her feet. Angry defiance } people with their wares, no one, my lady.” 
curled her lip, and sparkled in her eyes; but the king “Let the room be cleared; I would rather have 
regarded her with a look so displeased and stern, that | it empty, than filled only with mountebanks and 
for almost the first time in her life, she conquered the , clowns! Has any of my people seen his majesty this 
fierce outbreak of her rage. : morning?” 

“TI will go!”—she said, and her voice trembled— > Your ladyship, I believe not. One of his gentle- 
“I will go, but to-morrow—if to-morrow pass, and I { men of the chambers told me that he breakfasts with 
see you not, then come on the next morning, for, so { her highness the queen, and has not yet come forth.”’ 
surely as the sun rises, I shall be a corse!” ‘ The countess turned crimson, and her eyes gleamed. 

“Leave me now, and the morrow you shall see or ‘ The page saw this, and took a malicious pleasure in 
hear from me!” said the king, startled in spite of ? exciting her fierce spirit. 
himself by the tone of mournful resolution in which ‘The same gentleman told me that orders had been 
she had uttered her threat. given for a riding party at noon. The queen and all 

The countess bent her knee to the floor, and, } her ladies are to breathe their horses in Richmond 
taking the king’s hand, pressed her lips upon it. The ' Park.” 
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“‘A riding party, and not apprized of it!’ cried the 
countess, in absolute dismay, and heedless of the 
page, who stood demurely enjoying her discomfiture. 
«Give orders, sirrah, that my palfry and grooms be 
in readiness. I too will ride in Greenwich Park 
to-day.” 

The page bowed, and went out. 

“Come back, sirrah!”’ cried the countess, stamping 
her silken-clad foot on the floor. 

The lad came back, but did not advance beyond 
the door. Once or twice in his life, had he felt the 
weight of her ladyship’s white hand. Just at that 
moment, he would very much have preferred the 
ante-chamber to the sumptuous room in which she 
stood. 

‘Go summon my head tirewoman, and tell her to 
bring the most becoming riding-dress from my ward- 
robe—something unique, and such as never yet has 
been seen at court.’’ 

The boy obeyed with great alacrity. 

“‘Now”—exclaimed the countess—“now for one 
effort to regain the ground I have lost. They shall 
not hurl me to the earth, without a struggle!”’ and 
clenching her right hand fiercely, as she went, the 
countess entered her dressing-room. 

Toward noon, Sir John Payton entered the deserted 
ante-chamber of the countess, and threw himself upon 
the crimson cushions of a couch, and bade the attend- 
ant who ushered him in inform the countess that he 
was waiting. After nearly half an hour’s delay, Lady 
Castlemain came into the room, paler than usual, and 
with a depressed countenance, but splendidly arrayed 
in a riding costume of rich purple velvet, embroidered 
over the breast with silk threaded with gold, and but- 
toned from the throat down to the waist, with large 
diamonds. From her broad-leaved hat, of a deeper 
purple than the dress, fell a large long feather, of a 
rich gold color that flowed to her shoulder, mingling 
with her raven curls that floated free of all restraint, 
now revealing, now exposing, the white curve of her 
throat. Gauntlet gloves, of delicate buff and embroi- 
dered leather, with riding boots of the same pliant 
material, encased her exquisitely shaped feet and 
hands; and her costume was completed by a slender 
riding whip, with a large amethyst blazing in the 
‘handle. This she held in the same hand which 
gathered up the skirt of her dress, which, being some- 
what longer than the prevailing fashion, thus coquet- 
tishly revealed the spirited turn of her ankle, without 
the appearance of premeditated exposure. 

No woman of her time understood these little 
coquetries of dress better than the Countess of Castle- 
main; and, when passion did not obscure her quick 
intellect, few could equal her in those shades of art 
which give peculiar expression to the features. That 
day, her cheeks were almost colorless; and the snow 
of her complexion was contrast by two or three black 
patches, so disposed that they added to the pensive 
east which real anxiety and fear of losing her sinful 
power, had given to her beauty. 

Thus contrasting her melancholy with the most 
superb attire, this woman presented herself before the 
young baronet. 
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Sir John arose, and led the countess to a seat, ’ 


pouring forth ardent expressions of the admiration 
that he really felt. 

“IT gave you a rash promise, last night,” said her 
ladyship, opening the conversation. “Still, if for- 
tune does not altogether desert me this day, I will not 
fail to keep my pledge. What is the suit you would 
urge with the king?” 

“Lady, I heard somewhat of your conversation 
with Lord Berkley last night, and having a deep in- 
terest in the young person who so unfortunately 
aroused your displeasure, I saw at once that our 
interests went together. This maiden, from her 
beauty and the rich graces of her mind, is indeed a 
dangerous person to any one who loves the king. | 
wonder her majesiy sees it not!” 

‘Oh; Catharine would risk anything—endure any- 
thing—torture itself, I do believe—could she be cer- 
tain of inflicting any portion of the pain on me!” 

“Tt must be your wish to remove this dangerous 
beauty from the royal household,’ answered Sir 
John. 

‘‘ My wish, truly—it is the thought that has kept me 
in agony all night; but how is it to be done? I dare 
not even attempt to interfere with Catharine’s house- 
hold. This little singer cnly yesterday refused to 
bring a stool at my command—the queen promptly 
sustained her insolent favorite, and, when 1 com- 
plained to Charles, he told me bluntly that in her 
majesty’s presence it was presumption for me to give 
an order, or even attempt to sit down unbidden. | 
tell you this, Sir John, though it would torture me 
were it known to the court.” 

‘You can trust me—our interests in this must run 
together—I saw it from the first.’ 

‘You may be sure,” resumed the countess, “that 
I did not receive this reproof with the meekness of a 
saint. Charles became angry, and left me in wrath. 
You saw the cruel coldness with which I was re- 
ceived, while he bore the litile singing wretch out in 
his arms, before the whole court. Oh, I would give 
my life to send her hence!”’ 

‘And so you can, dear countess—so you suall, be- 
lieve me; and that without incurring his majesty’s 
displeasure. This maiden I have seen before; there 
are reasons—no matter what—that render me willing 
to make her Lady Payton.” 

‘‘Indeed!” exclaimed the ccuntess astonished; 
“why, she is utterly penniless—a sort of strolling 
singer.” 

“And yet I am ready to marry her, the king con- 
senting, even to-morrow.” 

“This will do, Sir John! Sir John, hold me your 
debtor! If you will wed the maiden, and take her 
hence, we shall frustrate Berkley—we shall triumph 
in our turn.” 

“Then I have your pledge, dear lady—for once 
use all your matchless fascination in my behalf. In- 
fluence the king to sustain my suit in preference to 
those of all other persons—for others may yet put 
forth claims to her hand.” 

“All the influence that remains to me—all that I 
may hope for—shall be. yours! Even the queen 
must be won to aid us.”’ 

“But speedily, fair princess, speedily set your 
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charms to work—I would not have the future Lady , close boddice of fine white cloth, and the crimson 


Payton a resident beneath the royal roof longer than } skirt, just short enough to reveal an exquisite little 


is absolutely needful.” 

‘‘ And think you her presence is so welcome to me 
that I shall not act with all possible haste?” said the 
countess, with a bitter smile. 

That moment there arose a confused sound from 
one of the palace courts—the tramp of horses, the 
voices of grooms, followed by the gay laughter of 
cavaliers and ladies, mounting for a ride. The 
countess started up, grasping her whip imfatiently. 

“Come, Sir John, lead me to my horse. The king 
is mounting now, and the queen—I hear her voice— 
and—and ——”’ 

She turned pale, for her window commanded 
the portal through which the gay cavalcade was 
sweeping into the open country, and riding among 
the ladies of honor she saw the slight form of the 
Italian singer, Francesca. 

“We have no time to lose ;—see, yonder goes your 
future wife—see, Sir John, side by side, with the 
noblest ladies of England! ‘What does this portend?” 
cried the countess, pointing toward the graceful figure 
of Francesca with her whip. 

“No good to our compact, surely,” said Sir John, 
biting his lip; “but, fair lady, if you are for Green- 
wich, to horse, at once; we may yet overtake the 
royal cavalcade, and thus may I obtain a moment’s 
conversation with this little will-o-the-wisp, that 
seems to evade me at every point!” 

The countess gave her hand to Sir John Payton, 
and they descended into the court together. Here, a 
fine hunter, with grooms in rich livery, waited for 
Sir John; and four of Lady Castlemain’s retainers, 
gorgeously arrayed in blue and gold, stood by their 
black horses, while a page held the snow white palfry 
of the countess by the golden bit, ready for her to 
mount. 

A moment sufficed for mounting, and then with the 
retainers mingling together, the countess and her 
companions rode through the open portal at a hard 
gallop, following the glittering cavalcade that, half 
clouded with dust, was sweeping along the road to 
Greenwich. Scarcely had the royal party entered 
the shades of Greenwich, when the countess and 
her escort joined the gay group, near enough to be 
supposed of the same company, but still without ab- 
solutely obtruding themselves upon the notice of the 
king. 

“See!” cried the countess, checking her horse 
sharply, while her lips grew livid with rage— 

a 

A break in the gay cavalcade that surrounded the 
king and queen here gave a full view of the royal 
pair. Charles was riding onward, with his usual 
graceful negligence, reining the high-blooded horse 
with his right hand, while in the ungloved clasp of 
the other, he held the hand of his wife. Thus can- 
tering gracefully through the cool glades of the park, 
smiling upon each other, and conversing with cheer- 
ful cordiality, Sir John Payton and the Countess of 
Castlemain saw the royal, and, at that moment, happy 
pair. Catharine looked even more than beautiful in 
her bright happiness. Her plump, little figure, in its 
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foot fitting neatly into the golden stirrup—a hat of 
crimson velvet, from which a snow-white feather 
streamed out with her raven curls. This dress, so 
piquant, and so novel, joined to the sweet vivacity of 
her face, made the Queen of England one of the 
most interesting little gipsies you could well imagine. 

Charles gazed on her admiringly, his own heavy 
features lighted up, and in the vivacity of his spirits 
he seemed like a school-boy playing truant in the 
woods. He laughed at the sweet, broken mistakes 
that the queen was constantly perpetrating in her 
English. He loved to puzzle her with long words, 
and cheat her into saying the drollest things to him 
while innocent of their meaning, and quite perplexed 
to know why he laughed so gleefully at her sayings. 
That morning, at least, King Charles well deserved 
his appellation of the “‘merry monarch;” and she— 
the royal Catharine—her cup of bliss sparkled brightly, 
and overflowed beneath those thick oak boughs. She 
had almost forgotten that the Countess of Castlemain 
existed on the earth. As the cavalcade plunged deeper 
into the cool shades of the park, Catharine turned her 
head and nodded to Francesca, who rode quietly up, 
and received the little crimson hat, which Catharine 
took from her head, turning, with a mischievous 
smile, to the king, as the wind took her curls and 
bathed her young forehead with the breath of a thou- 
sand wild flowers. Charles was in a happy mood, 
and this little playful extravagance quite enchanted 
him. He took off his own hat, and holding it care- 
lessly on the saddle-bow, spake a few kind words to 
Francesca, and bade her ride round on the other side 
his horse, that he might converse with her more at 
ease. The queen smiled gently, and bade her go. 
The young girl obeyed with a beating heart, almost 
terrified by the strange sensations that seemed to 
make every nerve in her body tremble whenever the 
king addressed her. 

It was singular, but Charles, too, became a little sad, 
as he listened to the low voice of this young girl, 
broken, as it was, by her foreign accent, and the wild 
murmur of the leaves. He talked to her of Italy—of 
the skies so much biuer and brighter than those of his 
kingdom—of the lakes where he had sailed, when an 
exile and a royal beggar in that beautiful land. Gra- 
dually as the memory of the sweet South came over 
him, he spake in the language appropriate to the 
clime. He asked many things of Francesca, and she 
answered him gently in that sweet, foreign tongue. 
The queen did not understand them, but she listened 
smiling, pleased to see her husband interested in her 
pretty favorite. And others watched them—some, 
with pleasant curiosity—others, with burning envy; 
but, in al! that gay and licentious court, there was not 
one who in his heart dared to cast an injurious sus- 
picion on that purg girl. There was something in 
her manner so simple—so far removed from the least 
air of coquetry—that even the profligate could not 
choose but respect her. 

But there rode those upon the outskirts of the caval- 
cade, who watched the scene with bitter and vindic- 
tive feelings. The haughty brow ot Lady Castlemain 
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grew black as midnight, when her eyes fell upon the 
calm and gentle girl. A thousand wicked projects 
entered her mind, which were to drive this young 
creature from the court—nay, into the very grave. 
She urged her horse forward and held him in, till the 
chafed and enraged animal grew fierce under her 
cruelty. She goaded him with her whip, and chafed 
his mouth with the golden bit, till specks of blood 
mingled with the foam that flew over his glossy chest. 
She took a ferocious pleasure in torturing the beauti- 
ful animal into a fit of rage, fierce as that which { 
burned in her own bosom. 

At length both horse and rider became excited } 
beyoné@ endurance. With all her audacity, the coun- 
tess had not the courage to ride forward and up- } 
braid Charles before his court, as her wicked heart } 
prompted. She curbed the poor horse still wad 
sharply—he reared, made a plunge, and, with her 
fierce spirit all on fire, she gave him head, and he 
plunged like an arrow into the thickest of the park. 

The boughs grew low upon the trees, and there 
was great danger to the countess, as her enraged 
horse rushed under them. The king saw this—he 


was naturally humane and brave. The face of Lady 
Castlemain gleamed pale as death, as she shot by him 
—he forgot her fault—forgot his wife—everything, 
save that the countess was in peril, and that her face, 
even in the agony of her flight, was turned imploringly 
toward him. The plumed hat dropped from his hand, 
he put spurs to his hunter, and the next instant had 
left queen and courtiers far behind, while his horse 
leaped through the trees almost as madly as the enraged 
animal which still bore the countess on and on, while 
she filled the solitude with her shrieks. 

When in the very thickest of the park, the palfry 
wheeled with a sharp curve around an enormous tree 
that blocked his path; he lost his foothold, staggered. 
made a plunge, and rushed on, with the rich saddle 
dragging along the ground, and riderless. 

When some of the courtiers came to this spot, they 
found Charles kneeling upon the turf, supporting the 
pale and insensible form of Lady Castlemain in his 
arms. His own face was pale almost as hers, and in 
his terror he uttered words that would have made the 
pure heart of his queen ache with pain had she found 
strength to reach the spot. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LORD UTHER’S LAMENT FOR ELLA. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


WueEN the milky moon hung crescent, 
Like young Grief when Joy is present, 
Joy, whose life is evanescent— 

On the horizon rim low, low— 
From the Vale of Cuscovilla, 
Through the Bowers of Boscobella, 
Came to meet me Angel-Ella 

In the days of long ago. 


By her side Cherubic Aster, 
With white limbs like alabaster, 
Circled through Heaven’s azure pasture. 
Half the fields of night to mow, 
When her heart to mine was given— 
Then she sang to me at even 
Golden melodies of Heaven 
In the days of long ago. 


Pure as snow on Himylaya 
Was this beautiful bright Baya—1 
Bayadere of old Allaya 2 

Whom the world could never know; 
For within the Boscobella 3 
Of the Vale of Cuscovilla, 4 
Died the lyre of Angel-Ella 

In the days of long ago. 


In the mild month of October, 
Through the fields of Cooly Rauber, 
By the great Archangel Auber, 

Such sweet songs of love did flow, 
From her golden lips precluded, 
That my soul with joy was flooded, 
As by God the earth was wooded 

In the days of long ago. 


All her soul’s divinest treasure 
Poured she out then without measure, 
Till an ocean of deep pleasure 
Drowned my soul from all its wo; 
Like Cecelia Intella, 
In the Bowers of Boscobella 
Sang the saintly Angel-Ella 
In the days of long ago. 


In the Violet Valley lying 

Dwells the beautiful undying, 

While my soul is left here sighing 
That I, too, cannot be so; 

For an angel’s chariot driven 

Through the parting clouds of Heaven, 

Bore her soul to God forgiven 
In the days of long ago. 


Through the shades of Death low looming, 
Where the pale night-flowers are blooming, 
Goes the brass-winged beetle booming, 
Making silence doubly so; 
While my soul is left in sorrow, 
Waiting for the bright to-morrow— 
Solace none from Hope to borrow— 
For the days of long ago. 


He who mourns the loved-departed, 
Weeps for those who are deserted— 
Who in Heaven live broken-hearted 

For the lost left here below; 
There, they live in joyful sadness, 
Waiting, with exultant madness, 
For the left behind lost gladness 

Of the days of long ago. 
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In the Orient Isles of Morning, 
Whence there is no more returning, 
Thy pure spirit now is burning 

With the stars’ serenest glow; 
While, as Abraham mourned for Sarah, 
By the cypress wells of Marah 5 
I now mourn in life’s Saharah 

For the days of long ago. 


Where the moon hangs never crescent— 
(Though she made our nights so pleasant)— 
Where God’s face is ever present, 

But where tears can never flow; 
In the golden Boscobella 
Of the Heavenly Cuse villa 
Waits to meet me Angel-Ella, 

As in days of long ago. 


On the green grass, passemented 

With the Eden-flowers, sweet scented, 

There she sits in Heaven, contented, 
With the Cherubs on the snow 





1. The Baya is a beautiful bird of Hindostan, about the , 
Sparrow’s size, with yeilow-brown, soft plumage, yellow 
head and feet, with breast light colored. In Malabar, it is 
called the Olmara; in Sanserit, Barbere; and in Bengalee, 
Babiu. It is a great favorite with the lovers of Hindostan, 
who send it forth to pick the jewels from their mistress’ 
brows. It is here used asa name of endearment by Lord 
Uther. 

2. Don Allaya was the anointed High Priest, or Mico, 
of the tribes of the Seminoles. 

3. Boscobella, from two Italian words, signifies Beau- 
tiful Woods, or V lands. It was the Eden-wilderness 
of the Golden Villa of Don Allaya, whose orchards, which 
were diversified with all kinds of the most delicious fruits, 
were more beautiful than the delightful gardens of Kin 
Alcinous. His Villa was called Bella Vista, or Beautifu 
View. It was called Golden, because it contained the tro- 
phies brought by the Spanish buccaneers from the Southern 
seas to old St. Louis’ Fort in Florida, which were recap- 
tured from them when overrun by the savage myrmidons 





of the great chiefs fromthe North. These treasures, which 
consisted of the richest gold and silver plate, corals, pear!s, 
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Of the flowers around them springing— 
Angels nectar to them briuging— 
Ever shining, ever singing 

Of the days of long ago. 


By her side Cherubic Aster, 

With white limbs like alabaster, 

Plays along Heaven’s emerald pasture— 
Ganymede of joy below— 

While her saintly soul sings Poeans 

In the Amaranthine AZons 

Of high Heaven with her dear Fleance, 
Of the days of long ago. 


Soon my sighing soul shail follow 
Her from this dark grave we hallow, 
Up to God’s Divine Valhalla, 
There to sing forever mo 
In the Bowers of Chalcedony 
Of the Heavenly Avalona, 6 
With the plaintive voice of Cona, 7 
Of the days of long ago. 


and ermine of the costliest kind, were bequeathed to Don 
Allaya by old Lamorah, the principal chief of the Northern 
tribes, on his death-bed. From the names engraven upon 
each plate, it was evident that they were the pride of 
Spanish Kings. 


4. The Vale of Cuseovilla was to the Prince Mobile 
what Val-Ombrosa is to the Armo in Italy. Cuscovilla 
was the Holy City of the Southern tribes. It was in this 
valley that Boscobella, the Beautiful Bower of the villa 
of Don Allaya, was situated. 


5. Marah means bitterness. When the Israelites came 
to the Waters of Marah in the wilderness of Shur, they 
could not drink of them because they were bitter, where- 
upon Moses “cried unto the Lord, and he shewed hima 
tree, which, when he had cast it into the waters, the 
waters were made sweet.” 

6. The Vale of Avalon, where King Arthur, the son of 
Uther, was wounded. It was the Valley of the pausing 
of the Moon. 


7. Cona—one of the most beautiful! of the female cha- 


¢ racters of Ossian. 





TO AN UNKNOWN. 


BY P. w. 
I HAVE seen thee, I have met thee— 
Seen and met to love for aye; 
Though *t was when a throng beset thee 
Passing through the crowded way— 
Yet I never can forget thee, 
Seen and met to love for aye! 


Since that day the months have fleeted— 
Fleeted like the breath of Spring: 
To the past that hour’s retreated— 
But Time’s waves glide murmuring 
The music of thy name repeated, 
Like bird-notes on the breath of Spring. 


KEYSER. 


O’er thy footsteps I have wander’d, 
Wander’d as a Summer bee 

Lingers ’midst the perfumes squander’d 
By the flow’rets on the lea: 

There on new-born hopes I’ve ponder’d, 
As o’er buds a Summer bee. 


Reason tells me I should fiee thee— 

Flee the charms that in thee lie: 
But *tis vain; for oh! to see thee— 

To catch a stray glance from thine eye, 
Is a joy that shall! not leave me 

While those charms stil! in thee lie! 


AUTUMN. 


Tre Summer days have vanished, 
Like a dream at break of day; 

The sweet, fair flowers are banished 
That used to deck our way. 


But the grapes, in many a cluster, 
Hung purple from the bough ; 

And the Heavens glow with lustre— 
°T is glorious Autumn now! 





THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


BY A. C. ELLIOTT. 


Tat was an anxious day for Mrs. Talbot, on {it. Her heart beat painfully as she dressed them her- 
which she was expecting her brother Reginald. § seif,and wondered anxiously on which of her darlings 
Everything about the cottage was arranged as neatly § his choice would fall. She hoped it would be one of 
as possible, and—a very unusual occurrence—all her ¢ the boys—Sam, the eldest, or Reginald, his namesake 
eight little children were looking as nice and clean as ; —or even little Charley or Mary—any one, but her 
if they were each the only object of her care. They $ wild, reckless Edith, or the baby. Every one knows 
seemed to be suffering rather than enjoying this un- ¢ how a mother’s heart clings to her baby; but middle- 
wonted tidiness; and there was great danger that, if { aged gentlemen seldom have the same fondness for 
their uncle did not soon make his appearance, all ? them, and so Mr. Churchill hardly gave the chubby 
Mrs. Talbot’s labor would be lost. But before she ’ staring little fellow a second look; but it was precisely 
had quite put the finishing touch to her own toilet, the § the forward little Edith that won his whole heart in 
subdued murmur of childish voices informed her that $ the first ten minutes, by her confidence, her playful- 
the expected and almost dreaded personage had ar- ; ness, and her incessant chattering. She declared, as 
rived; and hastening out, she was clasped to the } soon as she was asked, her readiness to go with him 
breast of her only brother, for the first time for years. § in his pretty carriage, to live with him, and to be his 

Any one would have known at once that they § own little girl always. Mrs. Talbot hinted in vain 
were brother and sister, though the good-nature that § that one of the boys or older children would suit him 
beamed from his face had been exalted and purified { better probably; but he did not like little boys, he 
to a much more spiritual expression in hers, and, ‘ said, and Edith was just the right age® a child of four 
though he was evidently some years older, there ( was no longer troublesome like an infant, but yet 
were no lines on his face like those that many cares ¢ she was young enough to learn soon to look upon her 
and sorrows had traced on hers. He appeared to be § uncle’s house as her only home. Mr. Churchill was 
one of those whose content sprang, not from rising { very positive in his choice, and as Mrs. Talbot had 
above this lower world, but from finding abundant { resolved to consent to his request, she had nothing to 
satisfaction in the good things of life. But, notwith- ? do but to get her litile Edith ready to go as soon as 
standing his want of elevation of character, he was a { possible, as Mr. Churchill was anxious to leave after 
pleasant companion, overflowing as he was with } dinner, to avoid meeting Mr. Talbot, who was away 
kindness and good-nature. He did not tell his sister } for the day under pretence of a business engagement. 
how changed and care-worn he thought her; neither Edith bore the parting with great composure, telling 
did he ask for her husband, for he was the only one { them not to cry, that she would soon be back. As 
in the whole circle of his acquaintance, to whom he { long as she was riding she was very much amused; 
had a decided aversion; but he began immediately to § but when the carriage stopped at the inn, and she 
play with the children, and to divert as much as _pos- § was put to bed in a strange room, her grief was un- 
sible all painful reminiscences by talking with the § controllable. They tried in vain to quiet her. All 
greatest rapidity. ¢ night long her uncle sat by her, wondering to see 

Mrs. Tal!bot’s story is one that has been so often § such a young child display such strength of feeling. 
told, and so much more often acted in real life, that it $ It was not till the dim light of morning was stealing 
has become quite stale. A very pretty, gay girl, she $ through the closed blinds, that her sobs were hushed, 
married, against her family’s consent, a man mu hbe- ¢ and she was sleeping heavily, and, as it seemed to 
neath her in every respect. She was cast off by her ‘ her tired uncle, refreshingly. The slumber came 
father, and, for many years, dragged on a miserable ( just in time to prevent his fulfilling the determination 
life in poverty and distress. When her father died, { he had formed in the night—to take Edith back to her 
Reginald, her only brother, settled upon her an an- ¢ mother as soon as possibie 
nuity, just enough to keep her from want, for he did § Itwas along time before Edith could get used to her 
not wish that Mr. Talbot should derive any benefit { new home—a stately mansion, in an extensive park, 
from his connexion with him. $ at some little distance from New York. It seemed 

The gratitude Mrs. Talbot felt for Reginald’s kind- {to her so lonely to have no one but her uncle to 
ness was out of all proportion to the gift, for, little as { amuse her, after being accustomed to the companion- 
it was for a man with his large income to bestow, it § ship of so many children; but she did get used to it, 
saved her from so much anxiety and distress, that she $ and became exceedingiy fond of Mr. Churchill, 
felt as though nothing could ever repay the debt. And ’ following him everywhere like his shadow. Mr. 
when Mr. Churchill wrote to ask her permission to § Churchill’s wife was a selfish, disagreeable woman, 
adopt one of her children, she felt that she could not $§ who piqued herself not only on controlling her house, 
refuse the request, much as it distre8sed her to grant § but her husband, too; and generally she succeeded 
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very well, but now and then she found Mr. Churchill ; except in some cases where her unamiable temper and 
quite unmanageable. One of these occasions was { strong prejudices had warped her from her naturally 
when he resolved to assist his sister, even though she } strong sense of right and wrong. 
persisted in living with Mr. Talbot; and another, And so Edith returned to her old home after seven- 
when he informed her that he intended to adopt one { teen years of absence, sad and dejected, sorrowing so 
of his nieces. This last step she resisted with all her } much for the death of her uncle that the loss of the in- 
might, and, when she found her efforts useless, she } heritance was hardly considered as any grievance by 
subsided into a state of sullen opposition, and resolved $ her at first. Of course as months went by, and time, 
to have nothing to do with the child. It would have the grand consoler softened her distress, she felt, and 
been well if she had been true to her determination; $ felt at first acutely, the deprivation of many things 
but she could not resist the temptation to reprove and § which she had always considered as essential to her 
— the oa ong - ot sag nee $ comfort. cep aa no ota and yh 
ull there ng up a lasting feu ween them— § as ever; and her brothers and sisters, trained under 
open and violent, on the part of Edith, and quiet and ‘ so lovely and excellent an example, did all in their 
tormenting, on Mrs. Churchill’s side. power to comfort her and make her losses seem light. 

As Edith grew up though, lovely, blooming and ( Her father was the only one who complained, or ag- 
high-spirited, she saw that these quarrels seriously ( gravated in any way her distress, and this he did 
annoyed her uncle, who would sacrifice almost any- ¢ oftener by sneering allusions to her ‘“fair-weather 
thing for peace, and so she tried to avoid her aunt as ( lover,” as he called Devereux, than in any other way. 
much as possible; and when she could not, to bear{ This annoyed her the more because, though she 
her rebukes without reply. This course served to { herself felt the utmost confidence in his affection, his 
render her still more disagreeable to Mrs. Churchill; ? silence and absence gave ample reason for comment 
but, as it pleased her uncle, Edith was contented. § and distrust. Edith had been at home for six weeks, 

Thus matters went on, till Edith had nearly reached ? and had not heard a word from him, or even seen him 
her twenty-first year. She had been engaged since { since her uncle’s death, though always before when 
she was eighteen to Charles Devereux, a young man ; she had been making her yearly visit of four weeks at 
of good though reduced family, and of fine talents—a } home, he had come up from New York once or twice 
person who was every way agreeable to her uncle, $ to visit her. She could not help thinking it rather 
and to whom she was very much attached. They § strange that he did not lay aside his business, how- 
would have been married before, but her uncle could $ ever pressing it might be, and hasten to console her 
not bear to part poe her, a — a promise $ in her time of affliction. But he came at last; she 
from her not to leave him before she was twenty- § caught a glimpse of him, as seated in a travelling car- 
one. This she had readily given; but — riage he drove quickly past her father’s house to the 
himself complained bitterly of the delay. Time,‘ inn. She wondered why he did not get out at the 
however, effects marvellous changes, and one of the cottage as usual, and let the carriage go on; she won- 
most wonderful that he produces is the disappearance $ dered still more at his long delay in coming to her, 
of affection that we flatter ourselves is unchangeable. § and had begun to persuade herself that she must have 

Just three months before Edith’s wedding day, Mr. ‘ been mistaken. 
Churchill died suddenly in a fit of a. oe Restless and uneasy, she wandered from room to 
grief was so violent and distressing that they fea room, and at length took refuge in the little shrub- 
for her reason; and her eldest brother was sent for ¢ bery e front of the cottage, where she spent the 
by Mrs. Churchill, who informed him coldly that it { whole afternoon, either walking hastily through its 
was her desire that Edith should be taken home by § winding pathway, or standing almost motionless with 
him as soon after the funeral as possible, as her pre- { her eyes fixed on the gate. Her mother came out 
sence there had always been to her verv undesirable. { two or three times to call her in, but the last time she 
Samuel Talbot could not imagine why Mrs. Churchill { saw Edith hastening to meet Devereux, who had just 
should take such a tone, as he had always understood } entered, and so she drew back without speaking. It 
that his uncle intended to make Edith his heiress; but } seemed to Mrs. Talbot a very little while, though, 
his astonishment was changed to indignation when ; before the door of the little sitting-room opened quietly, 
he found that there was no will, but one made many ? and Edith entered with a face pale as marble, but as 
years before, in which Mrs. Churchill was left all the ’ calm and unmoved, she seemed to be so determined 
property. He applied to Edith for an explanation, to resist all expression of feeling that she had entirely 
and, as soon as she comprehended him, she said that } overcome them. 
her uncle had told her but a short time tefore his} “What is the matter, dear?” asked her mother; 
death that he had left her all his fortune, yea: ‘“‘where is Mr. Devereux? Didn’t you ask him to 
that during her life Mrs. Churchill was to have the $ stay to tea?” 
house, with an income sufficient to support her in the ‘“‘He has gone away, mother.” 
style to which she had been accustomed. However,$ ‘Gone away!” exclaimed Mrs. Talbot; ‘not to 
this will was nowhere to be found, and all but Edith § New York?” 
and some who were very well acquainted with his} “Yes,” said Edith, calmly, “he has returned to 
feelings for her, thought that if he had ever made it § New York. He is not coming here again. Don’t say 
he must have destroyed it himself; for Mrs. Churchill § anything about him to me just now, dear mother, and 
had always been known as a strictly upright, con- ‘ ask the others not to—I cannot bear it yet. I shall be 
Scientious woman, and so she always ybad been, ’ better soon, I hope.” 
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Edith’s first struggle with her feelings when she ; 


found that it was her wealth and not herself that 
Devereux had sought, was more overpowering to her 
than all her previous sorrows. She felt so desolate 
and abandoned, and yet was so determined not to 
yield to her feelings, that though outwardly she ap- 
peared unusually composed, she felt herself to be in 
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in her aunt’s once dignified and commanding appear- 
ance. She looked pale and harrassed, and was rest- 
less and pre-occupied. She seemed to be alone too, 
and Edith had always heard that the house had been 
filled with her aunt’s own relations ever since her de- 
parture. 

Mrs. Churchill not only took no dinner herself, but 


great danger of losing her reason. But the first bit- ( was evidently so impatient to have the meal over, 
terness of her grief over, she was astonished to find ( that Edith hardly allowed herself time to taste the 
how easily she could uproot all those feelings of affec- ¢ dishes placed before her. When they were alone 
tion, which she had cherished so long that they had ¢ Mrs. Churchill began abruptly by asking Edith “what 


seemed once a part of her inmost being. Toa high- 
spirited, lofty soul like Edith’s, Devereux appeared so 
thoroughly contemptible and unworthy, that she at 
last began to regard her loss of fortune as a blessing 
rather than an affliction, in preventing her from be- 
coming the wife and intimate companion of such a 
man. 

Three years passed away, during which Edith felt 
that she had derived more real advantages from her 
sorrows, accompanied as they were by great bles- 
sings, than from all the worldly advantages she had 
previously enjoyed. She had changed from a spoiled 
and petted child, to a generous and self-denying wo- 
man, and had become a great favorite in her own 
family, where her energy and activity made her very 
useful. Atthe end of this time she married the clergy- 
man of the parish, John Cavendish, a man every way 
worthy of her, and was not a little surprised to find 
that she was even happier in the little parsonage, with 
her limited income and manifold duties, than she had 
ever been as the rich Mr. Churchill’s heiress. But it 
cannot be denied that she sometimes longed for a little 
of the wealth that she had formerly lavished so fool- 
ishly; especially after her little Reginald’s birth, for 
whom she could not bear to anticipate the narrow 
sphere in which he would probably be condemned to 
move. 

She was talking to her husband about it one evening 
when a letter came from Mrs. Churchill, requesting 
her to come to her as soon as possible. Edith sus- 
pected at once that the will so long desired in vain 
was found at last, and lost no time in obeying the 
summons. Mr. Cavendish could not accompany her, 
but was to follow her in a day or two; and she sent 
her child, now nearly two years old, to her mother, 
as she knew her aunt’s temper too well to think that 
the presence of a noisy boy would be anything but a 
source of discomfort. 

She was, therefore, alone when, after having saluted 
kindly the old domestic who came forward to wel- 
come their former pet and little mistress, she entered 
the large, elegant drawing-room where her aunt gene- 
rally sat. She met with a very different greeting from 
what she had expect; instead of the usual cold bow 
or stiff shake of the han1, Mrs. Churchill hastened to- 
ward her with a nervous, eager, impatient expression, 
kissed her hurriedly, complained of her delay, when 
in reality Edith had been half afraid that her aunt 
would think her very impatient, and telling her that 
her old room had been prepared for her, and that she 
must get herself ready for dinner as soon as possible, 
hurried her off without hardly allowing her to speak. 
Yet in this little time Edith had noticed a great change 
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she thought her uncle had done with the will he told 
her he had made?” 

“He told me,’ said Edith, “that he had put it in 
his secretary, and I always thought that it must have 
slipped into some crevice, or been carefully hid in 
some secret drawer that was known to no one but 
himself.” 

‘Then you never suspected me, Edith?” asked her 
aunt. 

“Oh, no! never for one moment! such a thought 
would never enter my head. I hope you have not 
supposed me guilty of such injustice?” said Edith. 

**T don’t know,” said Mrs. Churchill, “ it has seemed 
to me as though everybody must have suspected me, 
and I could bear it no longer. I did take it, Edith, 
here it is.” 

With these words, drawing the will from her 
pocket, she handed it to her astonished niece. 

“*T will tell you all about it, my child, and then | 
hope, though you must blame me, you will judge me 
more leniently than you do now. Your uncle gave 
it to me to read and I did not like it at all, and told 
him so, and we had quite a quarrel about it; however 
he consented to alter one clause in it which I objected 
to, and left it in my writing-desk till the lawyer who 
drew it up should come again, which he was expected 
to do in afewdays. Your uncle knew I disliked you, 
or rather that I thought I did, yet my character for 
uprightness and truth was such that he never sus- 
pected me of being capable of committing so dis- 
honorable an act as depriving you of your right. 

‘After his sudden death, when they were looking 
in vain for this very will, and applied at last to me, I 
yielded to a sudden and powerful impulse, and said 
that I knew nothing about it. I had no sooner spoken 
the words than I would have given all I gained by 
them and more too, to have recalled them—but | 
could not confess myself a thief, and neither could | 
bear the sight of you whom I had wronged. You 
know how harshly I sent you away, but you do not 
know how often I wished you to return. I found to 
my astonishment that I had really become attached 
to you, and that more than half my apparent dislike 
arose from my naturally perverse disposition and bad 
temper. My own relations, for whose sake I had 
committed so great a crime, disgusted me by their 
sycophancy and deceit, and I longed for you, frank 
and hasty as you were. Besides a sense of my guilt 
preyed upon me, and I do not think I have had a 
moment’s peace since you left. I could not bear it 
any longer, and so I sent for you. You may do as 
you please with the will, dear Edith, only I entreat 
you, dont make my guilt public, at least while I live 
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I will give up this residence to you now, and all but ) than ever, and she lived and died more than ever re- 


a bare support—I shall feel better if I do so, I think— 
I can bear poverty but not infamy.” 

But Edith would not hear of her aunt’s doing that; 
she insisted on her retaining all the privileges given 
to her by the will, and always allowed it to be sup- 
posed, even by her husband, that her aunt had acci- 
dently discovered the long-lost document, which her 
sense of justice would not permit her to suppress. 
Consequently Mrs. Churchill’s character stood higher 


spected and esteemed. 

Edith often met Charles Devereux, after she had 
removed to a place not far from her aunt’s residence, 
and n@ver did so without making a mental compari- 
son between him and her husband, and thanking Pro- 
vidence for the troubles that had shown her the worth- 
lessness of the one, and the value of the other. As 
for him he married an heiress, his grand object in life, 
but whether he was happy or not no one could tell. 


THE BANKS OF BRANDYWINE! 


BY MBS. Ss. J. 


I’m thinking of some happy hours 
When I was but a little girl, 
Ere I had learn’d that Hope could once 
Her bright and sunny pinions furl ; 
When life seem’d but a fairy dream 
O’er which no light but Love’s could shine, 
And time, uncounted, pass’d away 
Upon the banks of Brandywine! 
The crystal stream went murmuring by, 
And stole among the verdant hills 
As if it strove to rest awhile, 
Unbroken by the noisy mills; 
There Nature rear’d the lofty rock 
On which was written many a name, 
As if the writers strove to send 
To future times their deeds of fame, 
For some had climb’d a fearful height 
To write their names above the rest— 
Cheer’d on by those who stood below 
With eager calls and boyish zest; 
How [I have laugh’d, and clapp’d my hands 
To see some favorite of mine 
Write my own name o’er all the rest, 
On the tall rocks of Brandywine! 
Oh! life was then a happy dream, 
My heart was like an April flower 
That turn’d its warm core to the sun, 
And then was met by gentle shower! 
And there upon that spot there stood 
The home my fathers held of yore, 
Where Love and Peace their home had made 
For full two hundred years before, 
There, little touched by time, it stood, 
Where tower’d the oak, and crept the vine, 
And there they lov’d, and lov’d, and died, 
Upon the banks of Brandywine! 
And one was left of that long line 
Who bore him nobly in the wars, 
And on his aged front he wore 
The deep, and glorious battle-sears! 
How often when soft twilight came 
I laid my head upon his knee, 
To hear how proud Columbia bled 
That she might rank among the free! 
He told me how his mother came 
And girded on his own good sword, 
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And bade him be of courage good, 
For by his country stood the Lord! 
And how with high, yet trembling heart, 
She watch’d the weary day decline, 
While louder grew the battle’s roar 
Upon the banks of Brandywine! 
How the hot battle’s dingy smoke 
Hung round her like a sable shroud, 
And quicker, fiercer beat the drum, 
And the wide common bellow’d loud ; 
He told how fought our patriot sires 
Upon that dark, and weary night, 
Firm in the belief that they would win, 
For God is ever with the right! 
How hand to hand, and foot to foot 
They fought, their hands all wet with gore 
With mighty and determin’d hearts 
To drive the invader from the shore! 
And how the clear, and gentle stream 
That had appeared ’mong flowers to shine. 
Was thick with blood, till scarce they knew 
Their own, their lovely Brandywine! 
He told of many a gallant deed— 
Of forts besieg’d and battles won, 
And quicker beat each youthful pulse 
Whene’er he spoke of Washington! 
That soldier brave of seventy-six 
Now sleeps within his narrow bed, 
Beside the church where first his thoughts 
By pious life to Heaven were led; 
That grey old church, I see it now 
O’er clad with many a hoary vine, 
While like a stream of silver, flows 
The calm and gentle Brandywine! 
And I remember well, how oft 
I knelt, a little wayward thing, 
And watch’d, the while, the mournful yews 
Their shadows thro’ the windows fling— 
The branches waving to and fro— 
The joyous sunlight dancing thro’ 
And thro’ the dim and time-stained glass, 
I just could see the sky so blue! 
Oh! those were happy times, when Hope 
Show’d but the plumes that brightly shine, 
And life flew joyously away 
Upon the banks of Brandywine! 





THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


Kate Dar incTon was a belle and a beauty; and f 
had, as might be supposed, not a few admirers. Some ; 
were attracted by her person; some by her winning $ 
manners, and not a few by the wealth of her family. 
But though sweet Kate was both a belle and a beauty, 
she was a shrewd, clear seeing girl, and had far more 
penetration into character than belles and beauties are 
generally thought to possess. For the whole tribe of 
American dandies, with their disfiguring moustaches 
and imperials, she had a most hearty contempt. Hair 
never made up, with her, for the lack of brains. 

But, as she was an heiress in expectancy, and 
moved in the most fashionable society, and was, 
with all, a gay and sprightly girl, Kate, as a natural 
consequence, drew around her the gilded moths of 
society, not a few of whom got their wings scorched, 
on approaching too near. 

Many aspired to be lovers, and some, more ardent 
than the rest, boldly pressed forward and claimed her 
hand. But Kate did not believe in the doctrine that ? 
love begets love in all cases. Were this so, it was 
clear that she would have to love half a dozen, for at 
least that number came kneeling to her with their 
hearts in their hands 

Mr. Darlington was a merchant. Among his clerks 
was the son of an old friend, who, in dying some 
years before, had earnestly solicited him to have some 
care over the lad, who at his death, would become 
friendless. In accordance with this last request, Mr. 
Darlington took the boy into his counting-room; and, 
in order that he might, with more fidelity, redeem his 
promise to the dying father, also received him into § 
his family. 

Edwin Lee proved himself not ungrateful for the 
kindness. In a few years he became one of Mr. } 
Darlington’s most active, trustworthy and intelligent 
clerks; while his kind, modest, gentlemanly deport- 
ment at home, won the favor-ahd confidence of all 
the family. With Edwin, Kate grew up as with as 
brother. Their intercourse was of the most frank 
and confiding character. 

But there came, at last, a change. Kate, from a 
graceful, sweet-tempered, affectionate girl, stepped 
forth almost in a day, it seemed to Edwin, a full 
grown, lovely woman, into whose eyes he could not 
look as steadily as before, and on whose beautiful 
face he could no longer gaze with the calmness of 
feeling he had until now enjoyed. 

For awhile, Edwin could not understand the reason 
of this change. Kate was the same to him; and yet 
not the same. There was no distance—no reserve 
on her part; and yet, when he came into her pre- 
sence, he felt his heart beat more quickly; and when 
she looked him steadily in the face, his eyes would 
droop, involuntarily, beneath her gaze. 


Suddenly, Edwin awoke to a full realization of the 
fact that Kate was to him more than a gentle friend 
or a sweet sister. From that moment, he became 
reserved in his intercourse with her; and, after a short 
time, firmly made up his mind that it was his duty to 
retire from the family of his benefactor. The thought 
of endeavoring to win the heart of the beautiful gir), 
whom he had always loved as a sister, and now 
almost worshipped, was not for a moment entertained. 
To him there would have been so much of ingratitude 
in this, and so much that involved a base violation of 
Mr. Darlington’s confidence, that he would have suf- 
fered anything rather than be guilty of such an act. 

But, he could not leave the home where he had 
been so kindly regarded for years, without offering 
some reason that would be satisfactory. The true 
reason, he could not, of course, give. After looking 
at the subject in various lights, and debating it for 
a long time, Edwin could see no way in which he 
could withdraw from the family of Mr. Darlington, 
without betraying his secret, unless he were to leave 
the city at the same time. He, therefore, sought and 
obtained the situation of super-cargo in a vessel |oad- 
ing for Valparaiso. 

When Edwin announced this fact to Mr. Darling- 
ton, the merchant was greatly surprised, and appeared 
hurt that the young man should take such a step with- 
out a word of consultation with him. Edwin tried to 
to explain; but, as he had to conceal the real truth, 
his explanation rather tended to make things appear 
worse than better. 

Kate heard the announcement with no less surprise 
than her father. The thing was so sudden, so un- 
looked for, and, moreover, so uncalled for, that she 
could not understand it. In order to take away any 
pecuniary reason for the step he was about to take, 
Mr. Darlington, after holding a long conversation 
with Edwin, made him offers far more advantageous 
than his proposed expedition could be to him, viewed 
in any light. But he made them in vain. Edwin 
acknowledged the kindness, in the warmest terms. 
but remained firm in his purpose to sail with the 
vessel. 

‘Why will you go away and leave us, Edwin?” 
said Kate, one evening when they happened to be 
alone, about two weeks before his expected depar- 
ture. “Ido think it very strange!” 

Edwin had avoided, as much as possible, being 
alone with Kate, a fact which the observant maiden 
had not failed to notice. Their being alone now was 
from accident rather than design on his part. 

“I think it right for me to go, Kate,” the young 
man replied, as calmly as it was possible for him to 
speak under the circumstances. ‘And when I think 
it right to do a thing, I never hesitate or look back.” 
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“You have a reason for going, of course. Why 
then not tell it frankly? Are we not all your friends?” 

Edwin was silent, and his eyes rested upon the 
floor, while « deeper flush than usual was upon his 
face. Kate looked at him fixedly. Suddenly a new 
thought flashed through her mind, and the color on 
her own cheeks grew warmer. Her voice from that 
moment was lower and more tender; and her eyes, 
as she conversed with the young man, were never a 
moment from his face. As for him, his embarrass- 
ment in her presence*was never more complete, and 
he betrayed the secret that was in his heart even 
while he felt the most earnest to conceal it. Con- 
scious of this, he excused himself and retired as soon 
as it was possible to do so. 

Kate sat thoughtful for some time after he had left. 
Then rising up, she went with a firm step to her 
father’s room. 

“T have found out,” she said, speaking with great 
self composure, ‘‘the reason why Edwin persists in 
going away.” 

“Ah! What is the reason, Kate? I would give 
much to know.” 

“He is in love,” replied Kate, promptly. 

“In love! How do you know that?” 

“T made the discovery to-night.” 

“Love should keep him at home, not drive him 
away,” said Mr. Darlington. 

“But he loves hopelessly,” returned the maiden. 
“He is poor, and the object of his regard belongs to 
a wealthy family.” 

“And her friends will have nothing to do with 
him.” 

“T am not so sure of that. But he formed an ac- 
quaintance with the young lady under circumstances 
that would make it mean, in his eyes, to urge any 
claims upon her regard.” 

“Then honor as well as love takes him away.” 

“Honor in fact; not love. Love would make him 
stay,” replied the maiden with a sparkling eye, and 
something of proud elevation in the tones of her 
voice. 

A faint suspicion of the truth now came stealing on 
the mind of Mr. Darlington. 

“Does the lady know of his preference for her?” 
he asked. 

“Not through any word or act of his, designed to 
communicate a knowledge of the fact,”’ replied Kate, 
her eyes falling under the earnest look bent upon her 
by Mr. Darlington. 

“Has he made you his confidante?” 

“No, sir. I doubt if the secret has ever passed his 
lips.” Kate's face was beginning to crimson, but she 
drove back the tell-tale blood with a strong effort of 
the will. 

“Then how came you possessed of it?’ inquired 
the father. 

The blood came back to her face with a rush, and 
she bent her head so that her dark glossy curls fell 
over and partly concealed it. In a moment or two 
she had regained her self-possession, and looking up, 
she answered. 

“Secrets like this do not always need.oral or written 
language to make them known. Enongh, father,that 
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I have discovered the fact that his heart is deeply 
imbued with a passion for one who knows well his 
virtues—his pure, true heart—his manly sense of 
honor; with a passion for one who has looked upon 
him till now asa brother, but who henceforth must 
regard him with a different and higher feeling.” 

Kate’s voice trembled. As she uttered the last few 
words, she lost control of herself, and bent forward 
and hid her face upon her father’s arm. 

Mr. Darlington, as might well be supposed, was 
taken altogether by surprise at so unexpected an an- 
nouncement. The language used by his daughter 
needed no interpretation. She was the maiden be- 
loved by his clerk. 

‘*Kate,” said he, after a moment or two of hurried 
reflection, “this is a very serious matter. Edwin is 
only a poor clerk, and you - 

“And 1”’—said Kate, rising up, and taking the 
words from her father—‘and I am the daughter of a 
man who can appreciate what is excellent in even 
those who are humblest in the eyes of the world. 
Father, is not Edwin far superior to the artificial 
men who flutter around every young lady who 
now makes her appearance in the circle where we 
move? Knowing him as you do, I am sure you will 
say yes.” 

“But, Kate ——” 

“Father, don’t let us argue this point. Do you 
want Edwin to go away?” And the young girl laid 
her hand upon her parent, and looked him in the 
face with unresisting affection. 

“No, dear; I certainly don’t wish him to go.” 

“Nor do I,” returned the maiden, as she leaned 
forward again, and laid her face upon hisarm. Ina 
little while she arose, and, with her countenance 
turned partly away, said— 

“Tell him not to go, father ——” 

And with these words she retired from the room. 


: On the next evening, as Edwin was sitting alone in 
one of the drawing-rooms, thinking on the long night 
| of absence that awaited him, Mr. Darlington came in, 
accompanied by Kate. They seated themselves near 
the young man, who showed some sense of embar- 
rassment. There was no suspense, however, for Mr. 

; Darlington said— 

; ‘““Edwin, we none of us wish you to go away. 
You know that I have urged every consideration in 
my power, and now I have consented to unite with 
Kate in renewing a request for youto remain. Upto 

this time, you have declined giving a satisfactory 

§ reason for your sudden resolution to leave; but a 
reason is due to us—to me in particular—and I now 
most earnestly conjure you to give it.” 

The young man at this became greatly agitated, 
but did not venture to make a reply. 

‘You are still silent on the subject,’’ said Mr. Dar- 
lington. 

“He will not go, father,” said Kate, in a tender, 
appealing voice. “I know he will not go. We 
cannot let him go. Kinder friends he will not find 
anywhere than he has here. And we shall miss 
him from our home circle. There will be a vacant 
place at our board. Will you be happier away, Ed- 
win?” 
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The last sentence was uttered in a tone of sisterly 
affection. 

‘Happier!’ exclaimed the young man, thrown off 
his guard. “Happier! 1 shall be wretched while 
away.” 

“Then why go?” returned Kate, tenderly. 

At this stage of affairs, Mr. Darlington got up, and 
retired; and we think we had as well retire with the 
reader. 

The good ship “Leonora” sailed in about ten days. 
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She had a supercargo on board; but his name was 
not Edwin Lee. 

Fashionable people were greatly surprised when 
the beautiful Kate Darlington married her father’s 
clerk; and moustached dandies curled their lip, but it 
mattered not to Kate. She had married a man in 
whose worth, affection, and manliness of character, 
she could repose a rational confidence. If not a 
fashionable, she was a happy wife. 


THE SKELETON KING. 


EY JANE GRAY. 


A Rusuine sound like the wings of the storm 
Swept by in the gray of even, 

And there stood a grim old skeleton form 
Beside the gate of Heaven! 


And loud he knocked with his bony hands, 
—Till the porter, old and gray, 

Came forth—inquiring what commands 
He had brought for his Lord that day. 


And he said, “*’tis a wearisome day I’ve had, 
But rich are the gifts I bring; 

For the youthful and aged—the grave and glad, 
Have bowed to the skeleton King! 


“T ve garlands of beauty from earthly bowers, 
And I hide them from mortal eyes, 

That my Lord might adorn with these beauteous flowers 
The garden of Paradise. 


“1 found them blooming everywhere, 
Unmarked by disease or decay ; 

And I knew how soon if I left them there, 
They would wither and fade away; 


“So I touched them gently, and they fell 
Away from the parent stem; 

But these jewel-buds will flourish well 
In our master’s diadem !”? 


And the Lord of the city heard afar 
The voice of the trusty old King; 

And he knew fuil well ’t was his empty car 
He had brought for an offering ; 


For long on his shadowy track he had driven 
His pale steeds like the lightning’s breath; 
And nothing e’er passed from earth to Heaven, 

Except in the car of Death. 


And now as he stood unloading his spoil, 
And looking his treasures o’er, 

His Lord drew near: he recounted his-toil 
And held out the gifts he bore. 


There was fruit in the cluster, rich and rare; 
There was corn in the ripened sheaves; 
And tender buds, and blossoms fair 
As the dew-drops on their leaves! 


Then he took the garland which Death had twined 
And hid it in his breast, 

And said, ‘‘sweet flowers, no storm shall find 
Your sheltered place of rest!” 


Now Death stood lingering as loth to go; 
But he spake at length, and said, 
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‘‘ There is weeping on earth to-night, I know, 
And wailing for the dead! 


‘¢ And I would not go back to a world again 
So filled with woe and sorrow; 

And for this I’ve lingered, in hope to gain 
A respite for the morrow! 


“For though I have lived six thousand years, 
Yet all from my presence flee; 
And wherever I go there are doubts and fears, 
And often a mingling of groans and tears, 
If forced to acquaintance with me!” 


And the bones of the cold old King grew warm 
As he told how ill he had fared; 

Though he’d wrapped his mantle o’er many a form 

That boded the cold world’s pitiless sturm, 
Yet none for his kindness cared! 

Then his master smiled on the injured old man, 
And in gentle words replied, 

“Tis only the look of your skinny hands, 
And the sickle by your side 

That my children fear; and they know that a storm 
Oft gathers o’er life’s lest wave, 

And they shrink from the cold, pale uniform 
Of the ‘army of the grave!’” 

And these words fell sweet on the old King’s ear; 
And he said, “with a gentle hand 

I would gather the loved ones, and bring them here 
Through the dim and shadowy land: 

“If thou’lt clothe me in beauty like the cloud 
That hangs on the skirt of even, 

And take away the misty shroud 
That darkens my way to Heaven, 

“ Or give me a form of human flesh 
Instead of this skeleton frame, 

Then I’ll start on my earthly mission afresh, 
And toil on still the same!” 

Still Death was unheeded—it might not be! 
For him, was no change or rest! 

But his master spake, “’tis well for thee 
If ye bow to my behest! 

“Thou art not a messenger of wrath, 
But my herald of mercy and love; 

And when thou hast borne on thy shadowy path 
The last of earth above, 

“Then I’ll change thgrim features, and give to thee 
A new form with beauty rife, 

And Death, the dread skeleton foe, shall be 
An heir of Eternal Life!” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems. By Currer Bell, Acton Bell and Ellis Bell, 
author of “Jane Eyre,” “‘ Wuthering Heights,” and “‘ Wild- 
fell Hall.” 1 vol. Philada: Lea § Blanchard —This 
volume removes much of the mystery which hung around 
the authorship of “Jane Eyre.”’ It is now evident that 
the writer of that book is a woman—that she has one 
or more brothers or sisters, who are also authors—that 
they have seen much sorrow, both individually and col- 
lectively—and that they live, or have lived alone, in an 
old country house, somewhere in the North of England. 
It is also evident that the author of ‘Jane Eyre”? writes 
the best poems as well as the best novels of the trio. 

We shall not analyze these poems in detail. Those who 
have read the novels have but to imagine them changed 
into verse, and they will have a better idea of the poems 
than pages of criticism could give: there is the same bitter, 
reckless spirit in both; the same freshness; the same in- 
tense passion ; the same absence of conventionalism. This 
volume reads throughout like a personal revelation, espe- 
cially those portions of it written by the author of “ Jane 
Eyre.” The materials for the whole three of the remarka- 
ble novels emanating from this family, would appear to 
have been taken from the experience of near and dear re- 
latives—and a bitter experience it seems to have been! 

The poems by Currer Bell are written with great power, 
but show little artistical skill, and less command of rythm. 
There is, however, a certain ballad-like air about them, 
which, in spite of their roughness, fascinates us. The 
poems of Currer are generally too long to quote; but here 
is a passionate one by Ellis. 

A DEATH SCENE. 


“O day! he cannot die 
When thou so fair art shining! 
O Sun, in such a glorious sky, 
So tranquilly declining ; 


He cannot leave thee now, 

While fresh West winds are blowing, 
And all around his youthful brow 
Thy cheerful light is glowing! 


Edward, awake, awake— 

The golden evening gleams 

Warm and bright on Arden’s lake— 
Arouse thee from thy dreams! 


Beside thee, on my knee, 

My deavest friend! I pray 

That thon, to cross the eternal sea, 
Would ’st yet one hour delay : 


I hear its billows roar— 

I see them foaming high ; 

But no glimpse of a further shore 
Has blest my straining eye. 


Believe not what they urge 

Of Eden isles beyond ; 

Turn back, from that tempestuous surge, 
To thy own native land. 


It is not death, but pain 

That struggles in thy breast— 
Nay, rally, Edward, rouse again ; 
I cannot let thee rest!” 


One long look, that sore reproved me 
For the woe I could not bear— 

One mute look of suffering moved me 
To repent my useless prayer: 


And, with sudden check, the heaving 
Of distraction passed away ; 

Not a sign of further grieving 
Stirred my soul that awful day. 
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Paled, at length, the sweet sun setting ; 
Sunk to peace the twilight breeze; 
Summer dews fell softly, wetting 
Glen, and glade, and silent trees. 


Then his eyes began to weary, 

Weighed beneath a mortal sleep; 

And their orbs grew strangely dreary, 
Clouded, even as they would weep. 

But they wept not, but they changed not, 
Never moved, and never closed ; 
Troubled still, and still they ranged not— 
Wandered not, nor yet reposed ! 


So I knew that he was dying— 
Stooped, and raised his languid head ; 
Felt no breath, and heard no sighing, 
So I knew that he was dead. 


Angela. A Novel. By Mrs. Marsh. Harper § Brothers. 
—This is one of those remarkable books of which one may 
write and not fear to say too much. Its scenes are princi- 
pally laid in the quiet of home, its descriptions taken from 
every-day life, its tone, that of the highest morality. There 
are no petty tyrants, no characters drawn from the anoma- 
lies of nature, no pious libertines or beloved villains to 
punish or reform. The absence of these may disappoint 
the depraved desires of many readers. Instead, purity, 
moral heroism, and true female loveliness are all-sufficient 
materials from which is woven one of the most beautiful 
tales that has lately issued from the press. This is notall. 
We believe it impossible for one to carefully read it with- 
out being benefitted by the perusal. 

The graphic style of the authoress may be especially 
noticed in an early chapter, where the young lover is pre- 
paring a basket of fruit, fish and flowers for his sick neigh- 
bor. Our friend Jared Bradley Flagg might there find an 
exquisite subject for a painting, capable of being rendered 
more interesting by substituting for the boy, the beautiful 
“ Poet’s Captive,’? which was so much admired at the last 
exhibition of the National Academy. 


Loiterings in Europe ; or, Sketches of Travel, with an ap- 
pendix containing observations on European Charities and 
Medical Institutions. By John W. Corson, M. D. Harper 
§ Brothers—It would be a source of happiness to us, if 
We possessed the good nature of the writer of this work, 
that spirit which pre-disposed him to be pleased with 
everything. But we cannot praise this work in the whole. 
We were often at a loss while carefully reading it to un- 
derstand the meaning of tle author, not being able to tell 
whether it was candidly or ironically written. More than 
that, it embraces too much—rendering it a catalogue of 
places and things, with notes of some length. One who 
has read the thousand productions of our modern travel- 
lers will get no new facts, and probably would be illy 
satisfied with their dress. It would be difficult to find a 
passage worthy of extraction. 

The appendix must be freed from some of these stric- 
tures. It does contain some facts unknown to most Ame- 
Ticans. 


The Peasant and his Landlord. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. In two parts. Harper § Brothers —Wild and 
thrilling is the plot of this story; some of the characters 
are terrible in their strong passions, others are sweet and 
gentle, and al! the descriptions are vivid; but the termi- 
nation is unsatisfactory, and the whole aim of the story 
seems to us imperfectly carried out. 
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The Dying Robin and other Tales. By Joseph Alden, 
D. D.—These pretty little stories are beautifully adopted 
to the young mind. In those pure, simple and lovely sen- 
timents which are delightful alike to the aged and the 
young, Mr. Alden is always enriching his books; but he is 
of a cast and order of intellect that does not find its full 

dev t in juv works, beautiful as all those 
are that he has yet given to the public. We look to Mr. 
Alden for a work that shall strengthen the strong princi- 
ples which sustain our matured natures. Mr. Alden has 
written many lovely books, but that which developes the 
whole strength of his genius is yet to be written. 














Modern French Literature. By L. Raymond de Vericour. 
Revised, with notes. By W.S. Chase, A.M. 1vol. Bos- 
ton: Gould. Kendall § Linclon.—The design of the author 
of this book, according to his preface, is to give a clear 
idea of the intellectual progress cf France during the nine- 
teenth century ; a task in which he has succeeded admira- 
bly. His volume comprises notices of all the eminent 
writers of that country in the departments of history, 
¢riticism, romance, the drama, intellectual philosophy, 
politics, &c. The work is one of great value. Messrs. 
Gould, Kendall and Lincoln has issued it in good style, with 
a portrait of Lamartine as a frontispiece. 





The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By the author of Wuther- 
ing Heights. Harper § Brothers—Better in its words— 
better in its characters, and altogether fuller of thrilling 
interest is this book than Wuthering Heights, in itself 
certainly one of the most remarkable works of the day. 
There is a sort of rude nature in the style of this author 
peculiar and forcible. Some of the characters in “The 
Tenant of Weldfell Hall” are very sweet, very good, and 
altogether life-like—though his men, some of them, we 
must say, are rather too much inclined to knock-down 
arguments. 

Self-Control. By Miss Brunton. Harper § Brothers. — 
This is an excellent novel, pure in its character, and with 
a high-toned moral woven with the story. 








FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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This month the Harpers have published “Gowrie; or, 
The King’s Plot, by James, and “Vanety Fair,” by 
W. M. Tarkeray, author of the “‘ Yellow Plush Papers,” 
both highly spoken of. We will read them before our 
next number is issued, and give a more lengthy opinion 
then. We have received Headleys’ Life of Cromwell, but 
wish to give it a very careful perusal, and so delay what 
must be, if written this month, a very hasty notice. 





Mrs. Gray’s Novels.—T. B. Peterson, 98 Chesnut street, 
has published from time to time the works of this, perhaps, 
the most brilliant lady writer in England. One and all of 
her novels are full of the rarest genius, and it is doing our 
readers a favor to point out where they can be obtained in 
acomplete form. ‘The Little Wife’ is a perfect jewel. 





Mary Grover. By Burdett. Harper § Brothers—Like 
the stories of T. S. Arthur, these from the pen of Mr. 
Burdett are of a domestic cast, excellent in their moral 
tendency, and every way calculated to do good. This is 
a temperance tale, and full of touching domestic incident, 
prettily bound too, and every way worthy of favor. 





Select Poems. By Mrs. Sigourney. 1 vol. Philada: 
Carey § Hart.—This is a very beautiful volume, con- 
taining the choicest of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems; and is 
embellished with two beautiful illustrations on steel. 





William, The Cottager. By Ellen Herbert. Harper § 
Brothers.—A deiightful little story, told in a pleasant way, 
and containing a fine moral. Children are made better by 
reading such books. 





Alfred in India. 1 vol. Boston: Gould, Kendall § Lin- 
coln.—This is another beautiful little volume, belonging 
to that admirable series, “ Chambers’ Library for Young 
People.” 





Chambers’ Miscellany. Nos. 24 and 25, Boston: Gould, 
Kendall § Lincoln —Messrs. Zeiber & Co. have laid on our 
table the above numbers of this valuable serial. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


For our plate, this month, we have caused to be en- 
gtaved two of the prettiest costumes we have ever had 
presented to our notice. 

Fie. 1—An Eventne Dress of white mull, with two 
deep embroidered flounces, which are put on at the top in 
puffs: corsage high, gauged lengthwise, and with an in- 
fant waist: sleeves short, gauged to match the body, and 
trimmed with lace: a broad sash of pink ribbon: and two 
pink bows fastening up the flounces. A head-dress of lace 
and delicate pink flowers and ribbon, completes this ele- 
gant costume. 

Fic. n.—A Watxine Dress of glace silk; the skirt full, 
and trimmed down the front with bows of ribbon: corsage 
high on the shoulders, and open in front, with an infant 
waist; sleeves half short, with bows to match the trim- 
ming of the front of the body and skirt; a worked chemi- 
sette with Jenny Lind collar; white under sleeves finished 
with a ruffle round the hagd. A bonnet of pink silk, trim- 
med with flowers, is worn with this charming and sea- 
sonable dress. 


GeneraL RemaRks.—As yet so few persons have re- 
turned from the country that ladies do not even begin to 
think of fall dresses. Several new patterns, however, are 
out, of which these engraved for us are the prettiest. In 
general few alterations will be made. Dresses will be 
worn low on the neck, and trimmed around the skirts. 
There are no changes in sleeves. Boddices most usually 
will be round, so as to form what is called an infant waist. 
Capes have a seam on the shoulder, and long ends in front, 
a la Pelerine. 

We learn that -visites will be something in the shawl- 
fashion, cut long in the back, and round. 4n effort will 
be made to introduce cashmere scarfs of rich colors. Bon- 
nets will have deeper fronts than in the spring; and small 
feathers will very generally supersede flowers as trim- 
mings. Gaiters, to match the dress, will be universally 
worn by all who pretend to fashion. Small lace caps, 
trimmed with fine flowers, will be much worn as head- 
dresses. 

Materials will be principally rich silks and cashmeres 
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